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) enough, in Deepweald; but the twice- 





















STRANGE WATERS. 


BY R, E. FRANCILLON 

“PEARL AND EMERALD,” &c. &c. 
ss 

OVERTURE. I. DEEPWEALD. 
CHAPTER I. LOCKSLEY HALL. 


‘* Ler it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain, or hail, or 
fire, or snow— 
For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and 


AUTHOR OF “‘ OLYMPIA,” 


declaimed, in pompous monotone, the | 
curate of St. Anselm's. 

“Oh yes!” exclaimed an eager voice in 
answer, Ce but wouldn’t it be ever so much 
better to make the tuck the depth of the 


It was hot enough, more than hot 


baked streets were Arctic compared with 
Mrs. Swann’s drawing-room, where the 
Reverend Reginald Gaveston, curate of 
St. Anselm’s, Coal have thrown off coat, 
boots, and shirt-collar, had it not been for 
the unfortunate presence of fifteen ladies, 
who might make rapture easy, but com- 
fort impossible. And he was terribly 
thirsty, not for the applause of his fair 
audience, but for one deep, fragrant 
draught of the cider cup that he knew 
was to be found on the King’s Mead, 
where the Deepweald eleven was playing 
a match of sunstroke. Reading the last 
new poems of the last new poet, in days 
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when even clever people were vain of being 
thought to understand him, was very warm 
work indeed, especially when his most 
effective bursts were constantly being cut 
in two by the snip of fifteen pairs of 
scissors, and his most pathetic bits greeted 
by the maddening shriek of rent calico. 
But it was the cause of charity. The 
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fifteen followers of St. Dorcas defied the 
heat, and the only man among them dared 
not complain. 

“How delightfully you do read, Mr. 
Gaveston!” said a lady at the table. 
“Much better than William Tyler, in my 
opinion. You never have to put in a fall 
stop whenever you come to three syllables. 
And you always do select such instructive 
works for perusal—yes, ‘the feelings’ are 
‘treacherous guides;’ and then, that part 
about young Hall’s father being killed in ¢ 
the battle—that was so sad, and yet so 
true! Battles are horrid things.” 

The curate, though far from unused to 
ladies’ praise, looked a little puzzled. 
“Young Hall? ” 

“That was 
Locksley Hall? The young man, I mean, 
that was so ill-used by Amy—or was that 





‘the individual Withers,’ who comes into { 


another line ?” 

“T didn’t understand it quite like that, | 
Miss Hayward,” said another. “ I fancied 
‘the individual Withers’ wasn’t meant 
for a man. ‘The individual withers and 
the world is more and more ’—that means, 
the more a man shrivels up, the bigger we 
all grow—doesn’t it, Mr. Gaveston ?’ 

“‘ Nonsense, Annie,” said Miss Hayward, 
a little scornfully. ‘How can the same 
things get bigger and smaller? You might 
as well say the hotter it gets the colder 
it gets—mightn’t you, Mr. Gaveston ? ” 

“‘ Ah, but it’s in poetry, you see,” said 
another critic. “ All sorts of things happen 
in poetry—don’t they, Mr. Gaveston ? ” 

The curate shifted his legs and stroked 
his whiskers. ‘‘ Well—you see—” he said, 
twisting round and round the longest hair 
he could find in them, “the individual 
isn’t exactly a man—that’s what it means 
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his name — wasn’t it? f 
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—he’s an individual. It doesn’t do to 
look for too much meaning in poetry, you 
know. Of course it’s all there, and you 
can feel it, and all that sort of thing, but 
there’d be no good in not writing in prose 
if a thing was meant to be explained. 
Depend upon it, if you can understand a 

m right off, it isn’t worth reading. 
That's what makes the Greeks and Romans 
—Homer, you know, and Virgil—the 
greatest poets in the world; it takes a 
man a dozen years of his life to make 
them ont at all, and even then they’re 
hard withouta translation. How hot itis, 
to be sure! What do you think of it, Miss 
Swann?” he asked the daughter of the 
house ; the youngest in the room save one, 
and the prettiest save none, so far as bright 
rosy cheeks, bright brown hair, and the 
brightest and readiest of smiles could 
make her so. 

“Yes, itis warm. How glad you must 
be the meeting’s over! If I’d been you, 
we should have gone without our reading 
to-day. Isn’t there some cricket, or some- 
thing of that sort, going on in the King’s 
Mead ?” 

It was hard upon the curate. It was not 
for the sake of reading Locksley Hall to 
fifteen ladies in a close room, with the 
thermometer ninety degrees in the shade, 
that he had given up the luxury of sprawl- 
ing at full length on the broad turf of 
the King’s Mead and criticising, over a 
tankard of cider-cup, the play of the 
Deepweald eleven, with all the gusto of an 
old fast bowler. And now he was as good 
as told by the owner of the bright gray 
eyes, for whose sake he had sacrificed him- 
self upon the altar of St. Dorcas, that he 
was a fool for his pains. Miss Hayward 
watched his face and smiled to herself. 

“How can you be so childish, Bessy ? ” 
she said, with a superior air. ‘“ We have 
had an intellectual treat, which has been 
properly appreciated ; and I’m sure reading 
Mr.—Mr.—Locksley is better than playing 
at ball with a parcel of sprouts; they're 
nothing more. Please explain to us, Mr. 
Gaveston, if you’ll be so kid, what was 
the Mahratta war, and where it was, and 
which side won. And what the young 
man means by saying it’s better to marry 
savages than ladies ; ‘ squalid savages,’ he 
says—if it wasn’t poetry I should call it 
disgusting. But of couyse if he meant 
what he said you would not have chosen 
the poem, Mr. Gaveston. Or perhaps 
Miss Swann will tell us about the war?” 

“Please, don’t ask me,” said the young 





lady mildly, and without losing for a 
moment her good-tempered smile. “I 
never got so far as that war. I was only 
in the Wars of the Roses when I left Miss 
Simpson’s.” 

** And most appropriate, I’m sure,” said 
the curate, who had himself never advanced 
beyond the second Punic war, and had found 
no time for reading, except aloud, since he 
had taken orders. He was not quite sure 
that “the Wars of the Roses ” was not the 
name of some fairy tale; but he fancied 
that he had paid a compliment in public, 
and coloured slightly. If not particularly 
wise, he was not as yet quite spoiled jout 
of blushing by his reputation for omni- 
science among the ladies of Deepweald. 
Miss Hayward caught the faint blush and 
frowned. 

“Then, Bessy,” she said, “you ought 
to be glad of the opportunity of extending 
your information. I am. That is the 
advantage of having a really clever man to 
read to us at our meetings 4 

“ But it’s not such fun as when William 
Tyler reads to us,” said another young 
lady. ‘He doesn’t only read all the 
words, but half the letters; and he makes 
such faces that it’s as good as a play.” 

The curate had his private reasons for 
hating and despising Mr. William Tyler ; 
and Miss Swann was not displeased to 
know why. He caressed his whiskers 
with renewed complacency. He knew that 
he never bungled at the hardest words, 
and was certain he‘never made faces; and 
how was he to guess that his graceful 
trick of stroking his whiskers had, only 
last week, made sport for the benefit of 
William Tyler? 

“ And now,” said the irrepressible Miss 
Hayward, “ we are going to hear all about 
the Mahratta war.” 

She honestly believed that the curate of 
St. Anselm’s was a vitalised encyclopedia, 
and had just tact enough to see that he 
had one little masculine frailty—a desire 
of being thought well-informed. He 
stroked his whiskers once more, and envied 
William Tyler. That admittedly ill- 
informed young man would have dis- 
missed the Mahrattas as ‘Oh, a lot of 
niggers, don’t you know, like the Ojibbe- 
ways, that we licked, you know,” and 
nobody would have thought the worse of 
him. But when the curate spouted 


Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evil 
starr’d, 





the line did convey a filmy idea to his 
brain, and he would have been amply con- 
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tent with his resonant mouthful had he 
not been called upon to ask himself, 
“What is a Mahratta?” “Confound 
her!” was as near his lips as the words 
could come without trespassing on his 
white choker. 

“Well,” he began, “a Mahratta’s a sort of 
Indian.” Suddenly he stopped, and turned 
crimson to the roots of his hair. What 
hideous blunder could he have made to 
send a regular giggle round a room of 
Deepweald ladies who would have believed 
him had he told them that a Mah- 
ratta was a kangaroo? “Surely they’re 
Indians,” he thought, “or can it be the 
name of a town?” But he suddenly 
caught sight of Miss Swann’s fair head 
bent gravely over her flannel, and a choking 
sound from one corner of the room re- 
lieved his mind from the thought that he 
had been the object of the general titter. 
It was a waking snore. 

“ Beautiful—beautifal ! ” said a pleasant 
voice from the sofa, mellow with the soft 
after-luncheon dreams of a stout person on 
a hot afternoon. ‘ Thank you so much, 
Mr. Tyler; it’s so kind of you to come and 
kéep us awake over our needles. Whatis 
it ? Paradise Lost, I suppose?” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Miss Swann, “ you 
must have been dreadfully sound asleep! 
It’s Mr. Gaveston; and he’s been reading 
Locksley Hall, out of the circulating 
library.” 

“ Asleep, mydear? Nota bit; I heard 
every word, and it was beautiful. I always 
shut my eyes when I’m listening to reading. 
Bat as to sleeping, out of my bed, I never 
do, so I can’t have been doing it now. You 
had better ring for tea.” 

If Mr. Gaveston was inclined to be in 
love with the daughter, he was at that 
moment over head and ears in love with 
the mother. She had saved him from 
Miss Hayward and her Mahrattas. He 
eagerly anticipated Miss Bessy in ring- 
ing the bell, and stood warming his 
back at the shavings in the fireplace, 
stroking his whiskers, and resolving to 
look out Mahratta in the dictionary as 
soon ashe got home. Standing there in the 
midst of the fifteen ladies of Deepweald, 
it was hard to say whether he looked like 
a wolf among lambs, or a lamb among 
wolves. He was a handsome, what some 
people called an elegant, young man, with 
mild and regular features, who, it was 
said, had twice been plucked for his 
degree. But as this was by no means in- 
consistent in the feminine mind of Deep- 





weald with his having taken the highest 
honours—if indeed the two terms were 
not synonymous—as he was really good- 
looking, was well-connected, was curate of 
St. Anselm’s, and had exjectations as well 
as an aristocratically-flavoured name, he 
would have been quite perfect had not his 
general taste for ladies’ society lately shown 
symptoms of concentration upon Bessy 
Swann. It was since this was noted that 
his trick of stroking his whiskers had also 
drawn public attention, and had become a 
topic of Deepweald scandal. 

The round table was soon cleared of its 
débris of flannel and calico, and Mrs. 
Swann, shaking off her drowsiness, seated 
herself before the urn. Fifteen or sixteen 
people in a close room, round a kettle of 
boiling water at the hottest point of a hot 
afternoon, was not a very refreshing ex- 
perience. But neither is the Honse of 
Commons itself, on a sultry summer night. 
Comfort must yield to duty; and Mrs. 
Swann’s tea-table, though but that of a 
land-agent’s wife, was a parliament, and 
often a high court of justice as well. 

“Of course you are all going to the 
concert on Thursday week, Mrs. Swann ?” 
asked Miss Madox—she whose eager 
tongue had first welcomed the reader's 
finis. ‘‘ Have you heard Lady Quorne is 
to be there ? ” 

“Indeed? Of course I should like to 
take Bessy very much—she is so ve 
musical. Will it be good, Mr. Gaveston 
Do you think we ought to go?” 

“ Holloa, young ladies!” said a voice 
from the door, which somehow, even with- 
out the aid of sight, suggested a florid man 
in glossy black, whose mere “ Holloa!” was 
accepted as a triumph of wit and humour. 
“ What treason are you plotting now? 
Perhaps, somebody will find me an odd 
corner at my own tea-table? Warm work, 
isn’t it, Gaveston? You're a lucky dog, 
by Jupiter; but, then, you parsons have 
a way with you—I never had so many 
pretty girls all to myself all at once, I can 
tell you. Don’t disturb yourselves, ladies ; 
I don’t mind a bit of tight squeezing in 
such company. Well, whose character's 
gone now? Not mine?” 

“ How can you be so ridiculous, John!” 
said his wife, with beaming pride in her 
husband’s brilliancy. “I was asking Mr. 
Gaveston if he didn’t think we ought to 
go and hear—that concert in Shire Hall, 
you know—I never can remember names.” 

‘‘ Barbagianni and Corbacchione,” said 
Miss Bessy, fluently, “and Ranuzza and 
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Katzkorff and Clari.” She gave the curate 
the slightest glance, but it was enough 
for his cue. 

“Tt will be quite worth going to,” he 
said. “TI shall go.” 

“Then so shall I,” said Miss Hayward, 
decisively. ‘It says in the bills they’re 
from the opera, and the best people go to 
the opera. It isn’t like a common play.” 

. “T have no objection to the drama,” 

said the curate, ‘ when it is properly con- 
ducted; and then the Shire Hall is not 
a theatre. I have not heard about Lady 
Quorne; but I know, for a fact, that the 
Palace and the Deanery will both be there. 
I heard Clari once, in Exeter Hall; she is 
a second Malibran, they say.” 

“She may be a third What’s-her- 
name,” said Mr. Swann; “ but, though 
tickets don’t cost much, new gowns do, as 
you'll find when there’s a Miss Gaveston, 
not to speak of a Mrs.” 

“T won’t ask you for as much as a new 
ribbon ; there, papa!” said Bessy. 

“There’s more ways of getting than 
asking, Miss Bessy. What does your papa 
say to it all, Miss March?” he asked, 
turning half-round to a remote corner of 
the room. “If he thinks it the right 
thing to go, I shall feel I’m not buying 
two new gowns for nothing.” 

It has already been said that Bessy 
Swann, with but one exception, was the 
youngest in the room. Miss March was 
that one exception. 

She was little more than a child in 
looks; noticeable for nothing but silence, 
and the unevenness of her stitches. She 
was low of stature, and thin almost to 
meagreness; even her clothes were awk- 
ward, and increased her general air of 
oddity. The complexion of her thin face 
was of a very pale and uniform brown, 
not clear, and entirely without a tint of 
fresher colour; her mouth was rather too 
large, with flexible lips that were mode- 
rately full and still almost infantine in their 
curves; her nose was slightly aquiline ; and 
she had an exquisitely delicate pair of 
ears, behind which was drawn, with a 
desperate attempt at smoothness, a mass 
of hair, coarse in texture, without any 
gloss, and as black as a coal. Her fore- 
head was low but broad, and remarkably 
full at the temples; her brows were as 
black as her hair. The ladies of Deepweald 
must have been used to her indeed not to 
spend their whole afternoon in staring at 
such a fish out of water. But, plain and 
ungraceful as she was, she had one glory— 








her eyes: startlingly large eyes they were, 
of a deep golden brown, full, not of light 
indeed, but of a steady fire, that looked 
incapable of either flaming up or dying 
down. So that even these, with all their 
glory, looked likely to lack the beauty of 
expression. 

She was drinking her cup of tea, well- 
nigh as awkwardly as she had been sewing, 
when she heard herself spoken to. Every- 
body else always laughed or smiled when 
that wag, Mr. Swann, said even so much 
as “Good morning.” She only looked 
as grave as a judge as she answered at 
once, with less appearance of common- 
place shyness than might have been looked 
for, and in a sweet voice, rather deep for 
her age : 

“T don’t know what my father says, 
because he has said nothing.” 

“Well, he couldn’t very well say less 
than that, anyhow. A wise man, March; 
he’s not to be done into a new gown, I'll 
be bound.” 

“Ah, but, Celia dear,” said Mrs. Swann, 
quickly, feeling that to joke about new 
gowns to her ill-dressed guest was for 
once a jest out of season, “ we know that 
Mr. March is a very peculiar man. Of 
course he’ll go; and of course you'll go 
with him. As a musical man, he’ll want 
to hear—— What’s her name, Bessy ?” 

“ Mademoiselle Clari, mamma.” 

“ Won’t he, Mr. Gaveston ? ” 

“T should say so; certainly. I daresay 
Miss March has often heard him speak of 
Clari ?” 

“No,” said Celia March. “I never 
heard of her.” 

“‘ Never heard of Clari?” said the curate, 
beginning to feel on safer ground than in 
the matter of the Mahrattas.. ‘“ How ex- 
traordinary—and your father a musician ! 
You must hear her, then. It isn’t every 
day the greatest singer in Europe comes 
to Deepweald. I heard her in Exeter 
Hall, in something of Handel’s—I forget 
what; but there was the Dead March in 
Saul in it, know. She went up so high 
I thought she’d never have come down 
again ; and she shook like—like—an aspen! 
And such a handsome woman, too——” 

“ Handsome is that handsome does,” said 
Miss Hayward. ‘“ Those singers are not 
always the most respectable.” 

“Well, if she’s not an angel, she sings 
like one,” said the curate. “And the 
Palace is going.” 

“ And Lady Quorne,” said Mrs. Swann. 
“There can’t be much wrong about her, if 
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she’s patronised by Mrs. Harding and Lady 
Quorne.”’ 

“Thank you, papa!” said Bessy. 

“ For what, if you please ? ” 

“For going to say that you’re going to 
take tickets for mamma, and me, and you.” 

“Well, that’s cool! There’s a lesson for 
bachelors, eh, Gaveston? And just as if 
I could spare the time to go to a singing- 
match on a Thursday—on a market-day ! 
And fiddling isn’t in my line. Give mea 
fife-and-drum band, and The Girl I Left 
Behind Me. I like a tune one can hum 
and keep step to.” 

“Can I be of service?” asked the 
curate. “I will save you the trouble of 
taking the tickets; and I will take charge 
of the ladies, if you can’t spare the time.” 

Miss Hayward drew herself up, and the 
corners of her mouth down. There was 
something positively shocking to a well- 
regulated mind, in the way that the Swanns 
were actually conspiring in public to catch 
poor Mr. Gaveston. 

‘“‘ And, Mr. Gaveston,” she asked, as 
sweetly as she could, “ would it be asking 
you too great a favour to take a ticket for 
me? It would be so nice if we could 
all sit together, and be told, by somebody 
who knows, what we ought to admire. 
And you have such exquisite taste, 
Mr. Gaveston.” 

“ Delighted, I’m sure,” said that inno- 
cent young man, inwardly foreseeing that 
just three untaken places should be together, 
and that the only one left should be far 
enough away. 

“Oh you women! oh you parsons!” said 
Mr. Swann. “I suppose you’ve managed 
among you all to leave me nothing to do 
but pay. What, is that your manners, 
Celia, to go off without saying good-bye to 
me?” he said to that least of his guests, 
as she was quietly going off alone between 
two chattering batches of departing visi- 
tors. “Tell your father from me—from 
me, mind—that you’re to go to this 
fiddling ; and if he can’t find the time to 
take you, I’ll give you a ticket, and you shall 
go with Mrs. Swann and Bessy. Don’t 
say a word, my dear—give me a kiss, and 
that’s a fair bargain. Poor girl,” he said 
when she had gone, “she don’t get much 
play from year’s end to year’s end. This 
Dorcas thing of yours is the only outing 
she gets, I’m afraid. March is a clever 
fellow, and all that, and knows his trade; 
the Hardings think no end of him, but 
he’s no more fit to be the father of a 
growing girl than of that tea-kettle.” 





“T’ll take care of her of course, John, 
and welcome,” said his wife, “‘ but I do 
wish she wouldn’t wear quite such frights 
of things. She’s just like a scarecrow; 
and with the Palace, and the Quornes, and 
the Deanery going to be there and all, 
they'll think we've got poor relations. 
However, it will be a charity to the poor 
girl, as you say. And if you find hera 
ticket, I daresay I can manage to give 
her something to go in.” 

Even Miss Hayward had, at last, to 
leave the curate alone in the hands of the 
enemy without being by to protect him. 
He and Bessy stood talking in the window, 
when the girl for whom these good- 
natured plans were being formed passed 
below them on her way home. 

“Tsn’t she a queer girl?” Miss Bessy 
was saying. “I wonder what she'll ever 
grow into; and that fright, her father ! 
It makes me shudder all over to look at 
him. Is it true he beats her? Who 
could her mother have been? And what 
things she does wear, to be sure— and how 
she does put them on; with a pitchfork, I 
should say.” 

“She has a sweet voice, though, and 
wonderful eyes.”’ 

“Do you think so, really? They always 
put me in mind of saucers, and her face is 
so thin and small; they make her look as 
if she’d just had a fever.” 

“T mean for eyes that are not blue,” he 
corrected himself, looking into Bessy’s, 
which were gray. 

“ There was something about hazel eyes 
in what you were reading; ‘the spirit— 
deeply dawning—in the dark of hazel 
eyes—’ something like that: do you call 
Miss March's eyes hazel, Mr. Gaveston ? ” 

*T don’t know, I’m sure. P’r’aps so. 
But what a poetic nature you have, and 
what a memory! And I’m quite sure 
yours are blue.” 





WILLIAM CAXTON, PRINTER AND 
MERCER. 

IN FOUR PARTS. PART ll. AT BRUGES. 

A new world opened before Caxton 
on his arrival at Brages. A barbarous 
country, misruled by a mob of unruly 
nobles, was exchanged for the wealthiest 
and best-governed community in Europe, 
the Republic of Venice perhaps excepted. 
In some respects, indeed, Bruges resembled 
rather Florence than the city of the 
Adriatic, as Philip the Good had many 
more points in common with the Medici 
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than with the Doges of Venice. Both 
were private traders on an immense scale, 
both liberally patronised the arts and 
such current literature as existed. Both 
encouraged the discovery and transcription 
of the works of the poets, historians, phi- 
losophers, and orators of antiquity. In 
both families the love of letters was heredi- 
tary. Under Philip the Good the library 
at Bruges contained the then extraordi- 
nary number of two thousand works, the 
greater part of them being magnificent 
vellum folios, beautifully illuminated, 
bound in velvet, satin, or damask, studded 
with gems, and protected by gold clasps, 
jewelled and chased. At Bruges was 
employed in the duke’s service a com- 
plete army of authors, translators, tran- 
scribers, illuminators, and bookbinders, 
who took care that their patron should not 
want a bard to sing his praises. The 
volumes produced by the duke’s staff of 
artificers were not ail destined for his 
own library. Manuscripts, conspicuous 
for size, for the beauty of the vellum, the 
elegance of the writing, the number and 
artistic merit of the illuminations and 
ornaments, and the luxury displayed in 
the bindings, were deemed fitting presents 
for princes; and the great wealth of the 
Burgundian nobles enabled them, as in- 
ventories of the period testify, to indulge 
largely in this elegant species of liberality. 
Hardly second to his sovereign as a lover 
of books and a patron of their makers 
was Louis de Bruges, Seignenr de Gru- 
thuyse, the same who received Edward the 
Fourth during his temporary flight into 
Flanders before the crowning triumphs of 
Barnet and Tewkesbury, and who was re- 
warded with the Earldom of Winchester. 
Under the patronage of this nobleman 
was established at Bruges the Guild of St. 
John the Evangelist, composed of the 
various classes of craftsmen employed in 
the manufacture of books. It was at 
this moment, while the pursuit of liter- 
ature in Bruges was most ardent, while 
bookish people resorted from all parts 
of Europe to Philip the Good as to a 
second Mecenas, that young Caxton was 
transferred from the Old Jewry to the 
brilliant capital of Burgundy, and dwelt 
in the full blaze of such light as shone in 
Europe. There he met the dealers in 
manuscript books, who drove a rich trade 
between Italy, France, and Burgundy, and 
there he heard of the new things done by 
the quick-witted men of the south. As 
the ancient civilisation of Byzantium was 





quenched by the Osmanli and the city of 
Constantine consigned to utter darkness, 
the south and west of Europe sprung 
into new and brilliant life. Italy vibrated 
with mental life. Pope Nicholas the Fifth, 
in the eight years between 1447 and 
1455, founded the Vatican library, and 
furnished it with five thousand volumes. 
Translators were busily at work, mostly 
in rendering Greek authors into Latin— 
to wit, Diodorus Siculus, Xenophon, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Polybius, Appian, and 
Strabo. Hallam does full justice to Pope 
Nicholas the Fifth: ‘How’ striking the 
contrast between this pope and his famous 
predecessor Gregory I., who, if he did not 
burn and destroy heathen authors, was at 
least anxious to discourage the reading 
of them! These eminent men, like 
Michael Angelo’s figures of Night and 
Morning, seem to stand at the two gates of 
the Middle Ages, emblems and heralds of 
the mind’s long sleep and its awakening.” 
Among accumulators of books, even Pope 
Nicholas was outshone by Matthias Cor- 
vinus, King of Hungary, who took ad- 
vantage of the dispersion of libraries after 
the capture of Constantinople to purchase 
Greek manuscripts, and employed four 
transcribers at Florence, besides thirty at 
Buda, to enrich his collection. 

The effect of the extraordinary demand 
for books, old and new, good, bad, and in- 
different, was to produce a supply. When 
scribes could no longer write fast enough 
for the wants of their princely employers, 
certain thinking men set about to meet the 
difficulty, and it is more than probable 
that, as in the case of the steam-engine, 
the locomotive, and the electric telegraph, 
several persons were for years working 
independently of each other, in parallel 
lines, as it were, approaching nearer and 
nearer to the solution of the great problem. 
The certain knowledge now possessed of 
the history of the three great inventions 
alluded to, induces the belief that in 
every great centre of book production 
in the fifteenth century cunning arti- 
ficers were striving to abridge the labour 
of transcription. It is therefore hardly 
necessary in this place to discuss the com- 
parative claims of Coster and Guttenberg, 
Schaeffer and Fust, to the invention of 
printing. Block-printing, the poor relation 
of wood-engraving, had long been practised. 
An intelligent workman continually em- 
ployed in engraving the legends on the 
pages of the block-books, and feeling the 
great need of a more rapid production as 
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the demand for books grew stronger, would 
necessarily be impressed with the ad- 
vantage to be gained if the letters which 

uired so much care and time to 
form could only be re-arranged without 
re-cutting. The best authorities now 
concur in the opinion that, although the 
art of printing was first perfected at 
Mayence, the earliest use of movable 
types must be recognised in the rude 
specimens attributed to Laurence Coster of 
Haerlem, who died in 1440, and whose 
efforts were probably improved upon by 
his workmen. The evidence in favour of 
this view is reasonably clear. There is 
preserved in the archives at Lille an 
original manuscript containing a diary of 
dean le Robert, Abbé de St. Aubert de 
Cambrai, among the entries in which the 
two following are especially worthy of 
notice, as showing that little books for the 
instruction of youth, of rough and common 
workmanship, were printed and sold in 
Flanders within a few years of Coster’s 
death, and in the early part of Caxton’s 
residence at Bruges. 

“Ttem. For a printed Doctrinal (doc- 
trinal gette en molle) that I have sent for 
to Bruges by Marquet, a writer of Valen- 
ciennes, in the month of January, 1445 
(i.e. 1446), for Jacquet, xx sous tournois.” 

“Item. Sent to Arras a Doctrinal for 
the instruction of dom. Gerard, which was 
printed (jettez en molle), and cost xxiij 
gros. The same Doctrinal he returned to 
me on Christmas-day, 1451, saying that it 
was worthless and full of errors, he had 
bought one on paper for xx patards.” 

Apropos of these examples cited by M. 
Bernard in his Origine de l'Imprimerie, 
Mr. Biades exclaims: “ Jettez en molle! 
—cast in a mould !—what can this ex- 
pression mean, except that the ‘ doctrinals’ 
were printed from cast types? As applied 
to manuscripts, or to stencilling, or to 
block-printing, ‘jettez en molle’ has no 
meaning whatever.” We must remember 
that printing at first came into competition 
with only the block-books and the very 
lowest class of manuscripts used as school 
books, for which it was employed as a 
cheap substitute. These “ donatuses,” 
‘* doctrinals,” and other like productions, 
being rude and necessarily cheap, it is not 
surprising that the printers of them have 
not appended their names as they might 
have done to books more worthy of pre- 
servation, nor can it be wondered at that 
they have disappeared, when large books 
of a much later date and beautifully 





printed are in many cases either lost 
altogether, or represented by a few copies. 

Thus it would appear that printing grew 
in Flanders concurrently with its surprising 
development at Mayence, were not dates 
much against this theory. In the early 
history of typography, the dates of imprint 
cannot be held to prove that the book 
was not printed later than is stated, but 
it may be held as conclusive proof that it 
was not printed earlier. Now there is no 
proof that any press for high-class printing 
existed in Bruges before 1470, or fourteen 
years after the superb Mazarine Bible 
issued from the Mayence press. On the 
question of priority of production Caxton’s 
own authority is of the greatest im- 
portance. It was long after his return to 
England that he wrote the Liber Ultimus 
of the Polycronycon, and therein this sin- 
gularly clear-headed man, who had been 
resident in Bruges through the whole 
period of the development of printing, and 
must have been cognisant of all at least 
that had been done in Flanders, writes 
under the year 1456: ‘‘ Also aboute this 
tyme the crafte of empryntyng was fyrst 
founde in Magounce in Almayne, whiche 
crafte is muitiplyed through the world in 
many places, and bookes ben had grete 
chepe and in grete nombre by cause of the 
same crafte.” This curt notice has the 
immense advantage of being written by a 
contemporary author, who from the nature 
of his craft must have been perfectly 
acquainted with the subject he was writing 
about. Caxton had judgment, experience, 
and technical skill, and yet ignores utterly 
the claims of Coster and his followers. On 
the other hand it would seem that, though 
printing spread through Europe from 
Mayence, the very man, who, until recently, 
was supposed to have instructed Caxton 
in the mysteries of typography, ascribed 
the first invention of movable types to 
the Dutch. The account of printing as 
narrated by Ulric Zel of Cologne to the 
anonymous writer of the Cologne Chronicle 
in 1499, is as follows: “In the year of 
our Lord 1450, which was a golden year, 
then men began to print, and the first 
book printed was a Bible in Latin, and it 
was printed in a larger character than 
that with which we now print mass-books. 
Item. Although the art was discovered at 
Mayence first in the manner in which it is 
now commonly used, yet the first example 
of it was found in Holland in the dona- 
tuses which were before printed there. 
And thence is derived the beginning of this 
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art, and it is more masterly and subtle 
than the ancient manner was, and by far 
more ingenious. Item. From Mayence 
the before-mentioned art at first came to 
Cologne, thence to Strasbourg, thence to 
Venice. The beginning and progress of 
the before-mentioned art was told me by 
that worthy man Master Ulrich Tzell of 
Hainault, printer at Cologne in the present 
year 1499, by whom the before-mentioned 
art is come to Cologne.” 

Guttenberg, Fust, and Schaeffer set a 
noble example to their followers. As 
Hallam puts it: “The high-minded in- 
ventors of this great art tried at the very 
outset so bold a flight as the printing an 
entire Bible, and executed it with astonish- 
ing success. It was Minerva leaping on 
earth in her divine strength and radiant 
armour, ready at the moment of her nati- 
vity to subdue and destroy her enemies.” 
With every deference to the author of The 
Middle Ages, the writer sees no reason to 
believe that the Mazarine Bible is the work 
of a ’prentice hand. Gradual improve- 
ment had been made from the small dona- 
tuses and doctrinals circulated in Holland, 
and the partners in the Mayence press 
must have been at work ten years at least, 
before the famous Bible was produced, 
admitting the authenticity of the entry in 
the copy in the Paris library, importing 
that it was completed in binding and illu- 
minating at Mayence on the Feast of the 
Assumption, 1456. This Bible can hardly 
be called rare, as, since its discovery in 
the library of Cardinal Mazarin in the 
middle of the last century, at least 
twenty copies have tarned up in private 
libraries. It is a sumptuous book. The 
majority of the copies are on vellum, 
printed with strong, black, and handsome 
characters, very superior to any work pro- 
duced by Caxton, although he did not 
begin printing till twenty years later. The 
reason for this costly style of production 
is to be found in the desire of the early 
printers to rival the beautiful work of the 
transcribers and illuminators. They held 
themselves bound to produce beautiful as 
well as legible work, and many of them 
suffered severely for their ambition. In 
1472, Sweynheim and Dannartz, who set 
up their press in the monastery of Subiaco, 
are found presenting a petition to Sixtus 
the Fourth, wherein they complain of their 
poverty, brought on by printing so many 
works that they could not sell. They had 
devoted themselves almost entirely to 
classical literature, and had printed alto- 





gether between twelve and thirteen thou- 
sand copies. 

The first reduction in the price of books 
by printing is said to have been four- 
fifths, and the desire for books, not in the 
learned languages, increased enormously. 
Printers were enabled to stipulate foradvan- 
tageous terms on settling in acity. The 
Senate of Venice granted an exclusive 
privilege to John of Spires in 1469, for 
the first book printed in that city, his 
edition of Cicero’s Epistles. Another 
instance of protected copyright appears 
in favour of a missal for the church 
at Bamberg, printed in 1490. Aldus also 
secured protection for his edition of 
Aristotle. More frequently, the civil 
power came into contact with the printer 
in a very different manner. Censorship 
in various forms, the destraction of pro- 
hibited books by the common hang- 
man or his deputy, has existed from 
very early times. The Universities of 
Paris, Toulouse, and Bologna exercised 
a strict supervision over books, even in 
the manuscript period, but, when printing 
was invented, the orthodox everywhere 
took the alarm, and Church and State 
clung closely together to prevent the dis- 
semination of unwholesome doctrine. Ber- 
thold, Archbishop of Mayence, has the 
doubtful merit of being the first to appoint 
a regular censorship of books in his 
mandate of 1486. 

In the very early days of printing, 
William Caxton, although subject to the 
valuable influences of a great centre of 
civilisation, gave but slight attention to 
matters literary. When he came to Bruges 
he had three or four years of apprentice- 
ship to work out; and, doubtless, stuck 
closely enough to the Domus Anglorum till 
he became a full-fledged mercer. That he 
was not long in getting into business on 
his own account, and was successful in 
conducting it, is proved by the fact that, 
in 1450, he was a sufficiently solid man to 
be deemed good security for John Granton, 
of the Staple at Calais, in the sum of one 
hundred and ten pounds—equal to at least 
a thousand of modern coinage. Saving 
his admission to the livery of the Mercers’ 
Company in 1453, we now lose sight of 
him for ten entire years, during which, 
however, he must have grown in wealth 
and importance, for in 1463 he appears in 
no less a character than that of governor 
of the “English nation” at Bruges. On 
entering into office, he acted under a treaty 
of trade between England and Burgundy, 
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which had been in force for a long time, 
but would terminate in 1465. It was 
highly necessary that this treaty should 
be renewed betimes, and King Edward the 
Fourth accordingly issued a Commission, 
dated the 24th October, 1464—joining in 
one embassy a clever statesman and a suc- 
cessful merchant. These were Sir Richard 
Whitehill, Knight, who had already been 
employed in several important embassies, 
and William Caxton, who, as the chief 
Englishman at Bruges, was “a most fit 
person.” Negotiations were unsuccessful, 
despite a convention of lords; and, more- 
over, the Duke of Burgundy decreed the 
exclusion of English cloth from his domi- 
nions. Possibly this was a concession on 
the part of Philip to popular clamour, for 
ideas of reciprocity were not familiar to 
the Flemings, whose idea it was that 
England was made to grow wool, to ex- 
port it to Flanders, and buy it back again 
in a manufactured form. It was an 
anxious time for Caxton till the death 
of Philip in 1467, when the accession 
of Charles the Rash turned the tide of 
affairs in favour of England. In the suc- 
ceeding year, an embassy greatly affecting 
Caxton’s fortunes came to Bruges. Lord 
Scales, John Russell, and other ambas- 
sadors, concluded a treaty of marriage 
between Charles and the Princess Mar- 
garet, sister of Edward of England. In 
June, the marriage was celebrated at 
Bruges with great pomp, and mighty 
tiltings and joustings, of which a curious 
account, by an eye-witness, appears in the 
Paston Letters. After the wedding, at 
which Caxton appears to have made the 
most of his opportunities, came a renewed 
discussion on the treaty of commerce. 

The “ enlarging of woollen cloth ” in the 
dominions of Charles having been secured 
by the efforts of Caxton and his associate 
ambassadors, Redeknape and Pykeryng— 
he is next discovered at work translating 
Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye. No 
great advance, however, is made—Caxton 
being governor of the English nation 
—a post which he occupied to 1469. 
After this, Caxton is not quite easy 
to comprehend. A wealthy merchant, 
enjoying a position of trust, honour, and 
dignity, dwindles suddenly into a “ servant 
of the Duchess of Burgundy,” undoubtedly 
in court favour both in Flanders and Eng- 
land, but without recognised rank or posi- 
tion. Of the misfortune—for misfortune 
there must have been — which reduced 
Caxton to the rank of a clerk or court 





scribe, no record remains, nor does any 
trace appear of his sometime wealth. 
Did his ies meet with the fate 
of Antonio’s—or did he realise all that 
he had, lend it to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and lose it for good and all, 
when the rather thick skull of his master 
was laid low? Whether these hypotheses 
are sound or not, there is naught to prove 
in Caxton’s works, which indicate a dis- 
tinct desire to “sink the shop” in the 
scholar and courtier, the friend and servant 
of Duchess Margaret, of my Lord Scales, 
afterwards Earl Rivers, of ‘“ malmsey 
butt ” Clarence, and other puissant lords 
and ladies. Yet it is more than probable 
that he did not abandon the mercery busi- 
ness altogether. Edward the Fourth of 
England and Charles the Rash traded 
largely on their own account, and it is 
likely enough that Caxton’s royal mis- 
tress also speculated in a few cargoes, 
and required his assistance to ma: her 
commercial ventures. In March, 1471, he 
is found in receipt of a yearly salary, 
and other advantages—but contrariwise, is 
instructed to push on with his translation 
of Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye. 
Whatever the precise nature of Cax- 
ton’s duties to the Duchess of Burgundy 
may have been, it is evident that he was 
thoroughly in his element as a translator. 
It would seem that he had much leisure, 
and was, moreover, untrammelled, at least 
at this period, by domestic relations. One 
commentator opines, that Caxton’s resto- 
ration to Earl Rivers’s English version 
of the Dictes and Sayings of the Philo- 
sophers, of a bitter satire against the 
fair sex, is a proof that England’s first 
printer lived and died a single man; but 
many competent authorities hold this 
reasoning to be inconclusive, nay contra- 
dictory. He was probably unmarried while 
at Bruges, as the rules of celibacy were 
very strict among the guilds living beyond 
sea, as indeed were all their rules of life 
specially constituted to avoid giving um- 
brage to the prejudiced lower orders. The 
Steel-yard Merchants had a stringent law 
on the subject, and probably the Merchant 
Adventurers imposed a similar restriction. 
Yet there is a curious entry in the accounts 
of the church of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, in which Caxton himself was 
buried in 1493-94. “1490-2. Item, atte 
bureyng of Mawd Caxstone for torches 
and tapres, iijs. ijd.,” a circumstance sug- 
gesting, that perhaps the satire was in- 
cluded in the Dictes and Sayings of the 
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Philosophers, by Caxton, one day after a 
quarrel with his wife. In the better known 
relations of his life, he certainly had no 
occasion to complain of ill-usage from 
women, a6 the king’s sister, Margaret, 
Duchess of Burgundy, was his steadfast 
friend and supporter, as was also Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Somerset, mother of 
ing Henry the Seventh. 





ORANGE-BLOSSOMS. 
SWEET quivering blossoms, gold and white, 
We chose you for our bride aright ; 
She copies well your part ; 
Her trembling form is full of grace, 
A maiden whiteness in her face, 

Bat love’s own gold at heart. 
Wreathe, happy flowers, among the curls 
That, breaking from a string of pearls, 

Wave brightly on her brow; 

Lie, happy flowers, upon her breast, 

That flutters with a sweet unrest ; 
She kneels to take a vow. 

A vow that looses all the bands 

Of early youth, and at her hands 

Henceforth we can but crave 
A portion of the love and fear, 
Obedience ready, tendance dear, 

Whose whole we used to have. 

Ah well, ah well! true love forbids 
One selfish tear should stain the lids 

Of parent-eyes to-day. 

With mirth and music, smile and bloom, 
We cheer the parting from our home, 

And speed her on her way. 

We leave the gay and thoughtless throng, 
To mark the day with feast and song : 

We need a quiet hour. 

We seek—to give our sorrow vent, 
To win our olden, calm content— 

Our daughter’s maiden bower. 
We look within her chamber door, 
We sadly-pace the empty floor 

She gaily used to tread ; 

Each gives to each a tender smile, 
And our hearts silently the while 

Take comfort from the dead. 

Aye, from the dear dead gathered in? 
No earthly lover was to win 

Our long-lost lily white ; 

For her no tree grew orange-bloom, 
For her no love-lit, wedded home, 

No passionate delight! 

But God’s deep peace for evermore, 
And fadeless blossoms from the shore 

Of farthest Paradise. 

For orange-wreath, an amaranth crown, 
For altar-vow, the bowing-down 
With seraph’s sinless eyes. 
God bless our bride! her heart and hearth, 
With gifts of highest, deepest worth ; 
Her life is ours no more. 
But one is wholly ours to love, 
God keeps her safe for us above, 
As we in our heart’s core. 





INCORRIGIBLE. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 
Wuen John Draper Stewart had “slept 
with his fathers” some year and a half, and 
Katie had begun to appear in the social 
world again, an event of magnitude hap- 





pened to the wealthy and ambitious 
widow. 

She made the acquaintance of a “live 
lord.” Rather a‘ nice lord, too; not par- 
ticularly overdone with brains perhaps, 
but a thorough gentleman ; kindly-hearted, 
pure-lived, and refreshingly unconscious of 
his own social value, by reason of that 
guinea stamp—his title. 

Such was Lord Paul Nethercliffe, upon 
whose arm the happy, radiant relict of 
John Draper Stewart, merchant, did on a 
certain occasion mount the staircase of a 
house in Lowndes-street ; the hostess of 
which mansion had kindly asked about four 
times the number of people it could pos- 
sibly hold, to crush themselves and each 
other in the drawing-rooms and on the 
staircase for three mortal hours. 

And among this crowd Lord Paul 
Nethercliffe first saw our Kate. 

Also he displayed unmistakable signs 
of being what Mrs. Stewart called “ taken ” 
with her. Not that that was anything 
very remarkable, though, for people had 
a way of being “taken” with Kate. 
Nothing makes a woman so thoroughly 
charming as an utter lack of affectation 
and self-consciousness, and Kate possessed 
this perfect ease of manner to perfection ; 
for was not her heart garnered up and 
safely given into Edgar’s keeping? What 
need she care for the opinion of any other 
man living ? 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Stewart plain- 
tively to Maud in the seclusion of her 
dressing-room, “ it is enough to aggravate 
a saint—Lord Paul is thoroughly épris 
with the girl, and to see her chatting to 
him in that matter-of-fact sort of way, just 
as if he were her cousin, or her brother-in- 
law, or some such useless personage! I 
must say your dear father was greatly to 
blame in permitting that foolish affair with 
young Birley; but then, poor man, he 
never had a grain of savoir vivre!” 

“But you know we knew the Birleys 
long ago, when Kate and I were quite little 
mites, and Edgar was always fond o sé 

A prolonged fit of coughing on the part 
of her auditor warned Maud that she was 
touching upon unwelcome topics, so she 
shifted her ground, and suggested eagerly : 
“ Do you think Kate will tell Lord Paul 
Nethercliffe she’s engaged ?” 

“What?” almost screamed Mrs. Stewart, 
desisting from the task of brushing her 
still abundant hair, and looking at Mand 
with horrified eyes, and a hair-brush poised 
in mid air. 
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“Well, you know she is capable of it,” 
persisted ‘the girl; “ you know when young 
Randall—— 

“Spare me the recollection of that un- 
happy episode,” broke in the other ; “ there 
was something so—so positively ‘wanting 
in delicacy in Kate’s conduct! ” 

“Oh well, I don’t know that,” said 
Mand, flushing at the offensive term. “I 
think she might have remembered that 
you dislike her engagement being talked 
about, but then it’s just her downright 
way; she always says she hates sailing 
under false colours.” 

“Such a coarse expression! All nautical 
expressions are coarse!” said Mrs. Stewart, 
with the sweeping arrogance that ignor- 
ance is so often apt to display. 

It was at length resolved between these 
two, that, if possible, all knowledge of 
Kate’s “entanglement” should be kept 
from Lord Paul. Maud regretted that the 
chance of a title had not come in her way; 
but, failing that, to have a titled brother- 
in-law was a delightful idea; and then— 
as ber stepmother observed confidentially 

“you never know what may happen, 
and those Birleys are evidently a delicate 
family; why, my dear, the young man 
himself looks like a ghost!” Truth to 
tell, never had Mrs. Stewart felt so hopefal 
of Kate’s engagement being broken off as 
now, for Edgar seemed destined indeed 
to prove the truth of those words, “The 
race is not always to the swift, or the 
battle to the strong.” 

He had energy, and courage, and per- 
severance enough to set up a whole firm of 
City merchants, but the tide of lack seemed 
against him. 

His mother, broken-hearted by the loss 
of the husband who had been the centre 
and mainspring of her life, had a long and 
dangerous illness. We all know the ex- 
penses that severe sickness entails, and 
the family finances had to be stretched 
to the utmost, and, even then, no amount 
of pulling would make both ends meet. 

Then that year was a bad one in the 
mercantile world; several large concerns 
“went” for vast sams, and swamped 
lesser lights of commerce in their own ruin, 
as a sinking steamer sucks into the depths 
below any small craft in its vicinity. 

Under these circumstances, “ getting 
on” was about as up-hill work as could 
well be conceived, and I almost think 
Edgar would have lost heart altogether at 
times, if it hadn’t been for the cheery little 
woman who greeted him with such a loving 





smile on that golden evening, that came 
round once a week. 

You must understand that Edgar was 
never asked to break bread in the big 
house at Kensington; and another arbi- 
trary rule was, that Kate never visited his 
“people,” as Mrs. Stewart was wont to 
term his family. Truth to tell, the 
Birleys were not the only old friends 
that John Stewart had had to give up, 
just for peace and a quiet life in the 
domestic tent; and his daughter Kate, 
as averse to wrangling as he had been, was 
content to be ruled as he had been—for 
the present. When she was Edgar’s wife, 
his people would be her people. 

“Tt ’urts my feelin’s to see Miss Katie’s 
young man treated as if he was dirt hunder 
their feet! so it does,” said a tender- 
hearted footman to the cook of the 
Kensington establishment. 

“There’s a deal of things done in 
this world,” replied that potentate, “as 
wouldn’t never be done if some — 8 
’eds wasn’t pillered in the silent tomb; ” 
remark that met with unanimous iin 
bation in the kitchen conclave. 

Bat though yielding in many ways, 
Kate was incorrigible in one particular. 

She would make no engagement for 
that one evening in the week, when for 
two happy hours Edgar was all her own. 

“Tt is light, and life, and strength 
to me to know you are waiting for me 
here!” he said to her once, when things 
were looking very black indeed. 

Perhaps another woman than Kate 
would have simpered and said coquet- 
tishly, that she was “sure it wasn't any- 
thing of the kind.” 

But that was not Kate’s way. 

She just looked up at him with her 
grave, tender eyes, and said: “I know 
it is,” while in her heart she registered a 
vow that never, come what might, should 
that “light, and life, and strength” be 
lacking ! 

When that “season” was drawing toa 
close, there came an evening when she put 
back the dark locks from her lover’s fore- 
head, and after a long look into his face, 
gave a heavy sigh as she said : 

“T’m afraid, Gar, you forget your 
promise sometimes, dear ? ” 

“What can I do?” he answered, 
crushing her hands in his. 

Yes; that was just it! What could 
he do? 

By giving up even one week’s relaxation 
in the year, by taking other men’s work 
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upon his own shoulders, by going early to 
business, and staying late—far later some- 
times than he would have liked to tell his 
darling of—he hoped to climb into a 
certain post that was expected to be vacant 
by the end of the year. 

Then he would rest. 

“You look, oh, such a weary boy!” 
said Kate, as he left her that night. 

“T am always tired, more or less—gene- 
rally more,” he answered, smiling; “one 
must be, you know, just when there comes 
@ pull upon one; but the end will come 
some day, and then, my darling, no one 
shall take you from me.” 

I linger upon the record of this one 
evening, you see. : 

Kate sat beside her lover’s knee, and 
listened to the story of his hopes and fears, 
entering into even the smallest detail of his 
plans. as only aloving, helpful womancan do. 

But ten chimed all too soon, and Edgar 
rose to go. ‘Good-night, my own!” he 
said very tenderly, and holding her close 
—close in his arms. 

He was standing just under the hanging 
lamp in the middle of the room, and Kate 
thought she had never seen him look so 
worn, and wan, and haggard. 

She threw her arms about his neck, and 
for a moment the brave heart failed. 

“Yes, yes ; your very own! ” she sobbed 
in the passion and sorrow of the moment, 
“remember that, always; and, oh, love! 
take care of yourself, because I am your 
own, and because my heart would break if 
IT lost yon!” 

“Dear heart!” he murmured, very 
softly, with his lips on hers. 


“We need not be at this soirée musicale 
until eleven, so you would have plenty of 
time to dress after Mr. Birley is gone,” 
said Maud to her sister. 

Now it was one of the tiny barbed 
arrows with which she was wont to pierce 
Kate’s heart, this calling their oid play- 
fellow ‘“ Mr. Birley.” 

“Well, if you wish it so much, dear, I 
will go,” she said, unable to repress a little 
shiver as the arrow went home. 

“Lord Paul Nethercliffe is going with 
us,” said Mrs. Stewart purringly, from the 
depths of a luxurious causeuse. 

“T’m glad of that,” put in Kate heartily, 
“he’s the pleasantest and most unaffected 
man you know, mamma—though he is a 
lord.” 

Mrs. Stewart and Maud exchanged a 
glance. 





The evening of the soirée came, as 
evenings are apt to do whether we want 
them or not, and Katie’s dress, all pure 
white, and light as sea-foam, reposed in 
state upon her bed. 

“T want everything to be quite ready 
for me to put on, as I shall not have 
much time to dress,” she had said to her 
maid. And that damsel fully entered 
into the “reason why” of this caution, 
and acted promptly upon her young lady’s 
orders. 

And thus, with all toilette cares dis- 
missed from her mind, she went down to 
the morning-room to wait for Edgar’s 
coming. 

How the moments lagged! how slowly 
the clock ticked out each minute ! 

She had said very little about it in her 
customary weekly letter to him, but the 
fact was Kate had had an anxious time of 
it these few days past. 

There had been something in Edgar’s 


face when she saw him last that suggested | 


that most uncomfortable of all ideas— 
breaking down. 

Now we most of us know what it is to 
see these signs in a face we love; a look 
as though the strain has been too long 
continued, and though the courage still 
holds good, the physical powers are 
running low. Then there had been no 
answer to her letter; a rare thing that. 

Well, the lamplighter had gone his 
rounds, and all down the wide street the 
lamps glimmered palely in the summer 

loaming. 

Last night Kate had watched him at his 
task, and said to herself : 

“When he comes this time to-morrow, 
it will mean that Gar is coming. . . .” 

And as the big sonorous bell of the 
church hard by had rung out eight deep 
notes, she had thought: “To-morrow, 
when I hear it, it will say to me that heis 
coming—coming—coming.”’ 

But “to-morrow” was here now, and 
eight o’clock had gone long ago, and yet 
Edgar did not come. 

The tender-hearted footman, coming in 
to see if she would take some coffee, knew 
well the weary watch that she was keeping, 
and in his sympathy he found himself 
listening “ with all his ears,” as he after- 
wards told the cook, for “Mr. Hedgar’s 
knock.” 

Alas for the poor little wistful face at 
the window, that knock never came ! 

Meanwhile, above-stairs, Mrs. Stewart 
and Maud were holding solemn council of 
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war, and in her hand the former held a 
letter addressed, in somewhat uncertain 
caligraphy, to “ Miss Kate Stewart.” She 
held it very much as she might have been 
expected to hold a live serpent, had such a 
creature penetrated to the sacred precincts 
of her dressing-room. 

“A boy brought it,” said Maud, “ and I 
happened to be coming in at the time ; it is 
Jessie Birley’s writing, and so I thought 
it best to keep it till you woke from your 
doze. Depend upon it, it’s some silly 
message that will keep Katie from going 
with us to-night.” 

“* My own impression is that that young 
man has heard of dear Lord Paul’s 
attentions to Kate; and there is some 
underhand work going on in consequence.” 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder,” said Maud, spite- 
fully; “and how provoking too, if she 
won't go to-night, after your telling Lord 
Paul she was sure to be there, and 
that speech of his about introducing us all 
to his aunt, Lady Pierrepoint ! ” 

“T think this letter will keep till the 
morning,” said Mrs. Stewart, after a long 
and reflective silence. So they put it on 
the chimney-shelf, and for its greater safety 
laid a letter-weight bigger than itself upon 
the top of it. 

Half-an-hour later Maud put her 
head, all beautifully dressed, and adorned 
with dew-spangled lilies, into the room 
where that sad-eyed giri still kept fruitless 
vigil. 

“‘ Mr. Birley will never come at this time 
of night, Kate. What is the use of your 
waiting? You'd better come upstairs 
and dress, or you'll be sure to keep us at 
the last.” 

“Oh dear!—must I go?” said Kate, 
wearily. 

“Well, you know you promised, and 
mamma will be disappointed, and so will 
Mrs. Delaney; besides, I set my heart on 
us going to this affair together.” 

So there was nothing else for it. 

“T never saw Kate look to such dis- 
advantage!” whispered Mrs. Stewart in 
Mand’s ear, as the group entered Mrs. 
Delaney’s drawing-room. 

Now the group included Lord Paul, 
by-the-way, and he seemed to see no fault 
in Kate’s looks! Yet there is some truth 
in what her stepmother says. The poor 
little lass is “‘ pale as her smock,” and the 
spotless robe, that is gathered up to her 
slender throat, makes her look like a lily, 
or a snowdrop. At least so thinks Lord 
Paul Nethercliffe. 





You see it was the very first time in 
their three years of betrothal that Edgar 
one failed to keep tryst with his dear 
ove ! 

Towards midnight Mrs. Delaney’s rooms 
began to “ fill.” 

That is to say, you began to find it 
difficult to move about, and occasionally 
had to stand with your arms pinned down 
to your sides, as if you were a trussed 
chicken. 

So Kate, attended by Lord Paul, sought 
refuge on a broad landing where groups 
of flowering plants and dimly-burning 
coloured lamps made quite a little fairy- 
land. 

As they gladly lingered in this cooler 
atmosphere, and while Kate was thinking 
longingly of her quiet room at home, and 
in imagination writing to “ Gar,” to know 
what had kept him from her side at the 
appointed hour, two men, standing in the 
doorway near which she was seated, began 
to talk of something that had happened 
that afternoon in the City. “The poor 
fellow looked like death,” said one, “ and 
the crowd behaved as a London crowd 
always does, abominably; crushing about 
us, so that we could hardly get him up from 
the pavement. Fortunately Feversham, 
of St. Bartholomew’s, was with me, and 
seeing the case to be a deuced bad one— 
heart or something of that kind—he grew 
peremptory; so we got the fellow into 
a cab, and Feversham went home with 
him.” 

“Then you found out who he was?” 
chimed in the other. ‘“ That was lucky, 
I must say.” 

“Yes; and wasn’t it odd, he turned 
out to be a son of that old Birley who 
went to the dogs two or three years since, 
and whom my father knew intimately at 
one time.” 

While this man was speaking, Lord 
Nethercliffe felt a hand grasp his arm 
convulsively ; saw a white despairing face 
raised as if in protest against some sudden 
agonising blow ; and in a moment he was 
standing by Katie’s side, and supporting 
her on his arm. 

By a mighty effort she recovered herself 
from a momentary unconsciousness, and 
shrinking back, covered her eyes with her 
hand. 

Then after a moment or two of silence, 
during which he had shielded her carefully 
from the observation of others, Kate looked 
up at him and spoke. ‘‘ Lord Paul,” she 
said, “ you have always been very kind to 
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me—ever sincel knew you—and nowI want 
you to do something for me. Will you 
wait at the cloak-room door while I get 
my cloak ? and then—I want you to take 
me somewhere, to see—a—friend—who 
is ill. I must go,” she added, seeing the 
astonishment he felt, written on his face, 
“and if you won’t take me, I must go 
alone.” 

“But had I not better go and find 
Mrs. Stewart, or your sister ? ” 

“No—no—no,” said Kate, holding 
tightly to his arm, and trembling, as he 
could feel, from head to foot. ‘ Either do 
as I ask you—and may God be with you 
in your own hour of sorrow if you do—or 
leave me—and let me go alone!” 

Five minutes more and they were speed- 
ing along eastward, as fast as a hansom 
could carry them. 

Twice only had Kate spoken. 

Once to give the address of Edgar’s 
home, and again to say, under her breath: 

“Tell him to drive fast, please.” 

Then she leant her head against the 
side of the cab, and oh! the awful, 
fixed look of agony upon her poor little 
dead-white face! Her hands, clasped 
one in the other, lay upon her lap, and 
writhed and twisted in an anguish of im- 
patience. 

There was such passion, such pathos, in 
the girl’s silent might of suffering, that 
Lord Paul Nethercliffe was held dumb by 
a reverential pity, such as in all his life 
before he had never felt for any human 
being ! 

He dared not ask her one single ques- 
tion; any selfish hopes that he had 
ever had with regard to her died out 
utterly; he recognised that she was 
a woman who loved passionately and in- 
tensely some other than himself, and that 
that loved one lay sick, perhaps—who 
might say?—unto death. To help her, 
to comfort her, that was all he hoped 
for now. 

In silence they traversed the still rest- 
less City, the city that never seems to sleep; 
and at last—at last—the goal of Katie’s 
agonised longing was reached. 

It was a small house, in a narrow street, 
and lights moved about in the rooms, as 
you may always see when sudden ill- 
ness, or a still more ghastly visitant, is 
present. 

Someone rang the bell; then the door 
was opened by Edgar’s youngest sister, 
Jessie. 

She gave a little pitiful ery at the sight 
of Katie standing there in all the grandeur 








of her floating robe, with jewels glittering 
in her coronal of hair, and then she caught 
her by the hand, and, without a word, led 
her up the narrow stair. 


Lord Paul Nethercliffe dismissed the cab- 
man with a fare that opened the man’s eyes 
to their fullest extent, and sent him home- 
wards jubilant; and then he waited in 
the little dingy parlour, whither his own 
sagacity, in default of any other guide, 
had led him to penetrate. Indeed there 
was nothing for it but to wait, until it 
pleased someone to remember his existence. 

He could hear from the room above the 
sound of a woman’s wailing cry. For 
Katie knelt by her dead love’s side, and, 
with her cheek pressed against the still 
white face that would never, never more 
greet her with smile or kiss, made her 
desolate moan: “He never said good-bye 
to me! Oh, Gar! my darling! you never 
said good-bye!” 

Towards two in the morning Jessie 
came softly into the room where Lord 
Paul still waited. She carried a small 
lamp in her hand, and set it on the table. 
Then he saw a pale, delicate-featured face, 
framed in bands of golden hair. 

Once, twice, she essayed to speak, and 
failed. At last the words came. ‘‘ She— 
Katie—says, will you go and tell Mrs. 
Stewart that she is here—with us—and 
that they must not expect her home for 
awhile?” 

Fain would the man have uttered some 
word of sympathy ; but he had been little 
used to scenes of sorrow, and had never yet 
encountered the presence of Azrael, Angel 
of Death; so the tongue that was glib 
enough among the denizens of the world 
of fashion, stammered and found no words 
in the presence of a girl’s sorrow. 

“You know,” the poor child went on, 
her face looking weirdly sad in the 
flickering light of the lamp, “Miss 
Stewart—Kate—was engaged to Gar— 
to my brother I mean; they had been 
fond of each other from children, and 
now—he is dead.” 

Her voice broke; her tears fell hot and 
fast. 

“Tam so grieved—so sorry—lI did not 
know ” faltered Lord Paul, feeling 
very much as if he were in a dream. 

“T am sure you are sorry,” went on his 
companion, recovering herself, “and if you 
saw Katie Oh, it is terrible to see her, 
and to hear her weeping! They brought 
him home this afternoon ; he had fallen in 
the street, somewhere in the City. Mother 
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was the one who opened the door, and he 
knew her, and spoke to her; he said 
no one was to be frightened; but he 
grew worse after we had taken him up- 
stairs; he could not get his breath, and 
—we could not make ont what he said, 
but it was something about Katie: we 
knew that he was dying: the strange 
doctor who brought him home told us so; 
and we sent a letter to Katie— every 
minute we thought she would come. . .” 

The story seemed very hard to tell, and 
listening to it, Lord Paul Nethercliffe’s lip 
actually trembled with agitation. 

It was all so new to him, this awful 
grief, this terrible form in which death 
had come and taken the darling of that 
humble household ! 

For the first time in his easy-going, 
pleasant life, he was brought face to face 
with reality. 

“T know now I should have telegraphed 
—she might perhaps have seen him then, 
or even if she had got the letter; but it 
seems she never did. It is kind of you to 
be so sorry for us. I see you are so by 
your face; but oh, you can never know! 
no one can know what Gar was to us all! 
He died of hard work—of working for us— 
here in this city—where people are so rich; 
ipa” 

As the girl was once more silenced by 
the rising tide of grief, Lord Paul Nether- 
cliffe hated the thought of his own wealth 
and his own prosperity; he had never 
thought that there were such people— 
such sorrow—such weary struggling in 
the world ! 

“Is there nothing I can do?” he said 
eagerly, in the plenitude of his sym- 
pathy. 

“Yes,” answered the girl with a gentle 
dignity that struck him the more in think- 
ing of it all afterwards; “I have told you 
what youcan do. Go and let Mrs. Stewart 
know that Kate is here, and tell her how 
it all happened, as I have told it to you. 
Kate asked me to tell you she would thank 
you one day for all your goodness to her 
to-night, and now—good-bye.” 

She held out a little cold hand, in fare- 
well, and so he went his way from that 
house of mourning. 


And now what more shall I find to tell 
of Katie’s story ? 

Truly not much. 

How she lived through the days, and 
the weeks, and the months, that followed 
Edgar Birley’s death, you best may know 
who have waded through just such a 











troubled sea of pain; you who have had to 
take up the dropped thread of your daily 
life, and bear, as God may have given you 
strength, the burden of the days, and 
months, and years, that are desolate by 
reason of a silence, that is the unbroken 
silence of death. 

Mrs. Stewart forgave the horrible im- 
propriety of that midnight drive with Lord 
Paul Nethercliffe. Let us hope her pardon 
was given in consideration of the low, 
heart-broken moan, that was Kate’s only 
comment, or reproach, on the treachery of 
that withheld letter. 

The motive that influenced her step- 
mother and sister to act thus towards her 
she never suspected, and gnilelessly be- 
lieved them, when they told her that the 
delay had been an oversight. 

“You did not know! you did not 
know!” she moaned through white lips, 
and Mand was so penitent that she nearly 
betrayed both herself and her accomplice. 

Nearly, but, fortunately, perhaps, for 
Mrs. Stewart, not quite. 

As time went on it transpired that Lord 
Paul occasionally called at the house in 
the narrow street in the East District; 
therefore, Mrs. Stewart smiled upon Kate’s 
frequent visits to that ungenteel locality, 
and alluded to Edgar’s untimely “ demise” 
as being one of those “ways of Provi- 
dence ” which are very apt to strike us as 
being “‘all for the best,” when they chance 
to chime in with our desires. 

And so it came about, that one day, about 
a year after all these sad things that I 
have told you of happened, Katie—an 
older, sadder Kate than you and I have 
known in the past—came home from Mrs. 
Birley’s full of some important news. 

“ Mamma,” she said, taking off her hat, 
and pushing back the tendrils of rich 
brown hair from her brow, “do you know 
that Lord Paul Nethercliffe is going to be 
married ? ” 

It was long since Katie had had such a 
bright smile on her face, and Mrs. Stewart 
cast a triumphant glance at Maud, as she 
answered : 

“Indeed! I think I can guess who the 
lady is.” 

“He is going to marry Jessie Birley,” 
said Kate, simply. And then, with a far- 
off look in her grave, sweet eyes, she added 
with a faint tender smile: “ How pleased 
Gar would have been !” 

Mrs. Stewart shivered and sighed, and 
there and then, once and for all, gave 
Kate up hopelessly. 

Truly, the girl was “incorrigible ! ” 
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EARLY WORKERS. 
AT VESTAS. 

In the olden time, a small and nur- 
sery-rhymed Tommy or Johnny—accounts 
have become confused—made himself “an 
object ” for life, or was burnt into an un- 
recognisable cinder, because he would play 
at lighting straws. Small Tommies and 
Johnnies since that poetic period, and 
possibly before it, may not play with 
matches. The pastime is very properly 
under the strictest prohibition ; and it is 
well that it should remain so. But 
small Tommies and Johnnies, of ‘the 
feminine gender, may work at matches 
to-day, and may work at matches as fast 
as their small fingers and small powers 
will let them, to get no scolding for the 
working, but commendation, and, in addi- 
tion, the small fees attached. 

Well, but must this remain so? Must 
all these children, of whom these papers 
tell, work as theydo? Yes; as things are 
at present constituted. Yes; as wages go; 
as work ebbs; as illness stops working 
altogether ; as earnings mean meals, and 
the absence of earning means starvation ; 
as widowhood and orphanage cast the 
burden on weak places; as children seem 
to be produced the most plenteously, where 
there is the barest little to give them food 
and shelter. The answer can come nothing 
else than yes, and must be rung out yes 
over and over again indefinitely. There is 
much pity in it. There is deep pity in it. 
For all Early Working is done for dear 
life, it must be recollected. The State 
would not suffer its young children to be 
put into harness for any other reason. It 
is Early Work, or it is hunger, with death 
in the trail of it, with no alternative. The 
State in this is simply once more what, by 
an accurate and often-used figure of speech, 
it has been made out to be—a colossal 
parent. Taken so, it would rule that its 
little ones should skip, and hop, and jump ; 
should weave daisy-chains ; ride rocking- 
horses; at the quietest, read story-books, 
and daub gamboge and vermilion upon 
their slate-hued pictures. But the State, 
taken again as a colossal parent, has no 
colossal funds to mect the expense of this ; 
has no colossal power to ward off misdirec- 
tion and misadventure ; is crippled, ham- 
pered, bewildered, with the big family per- 
petually being born to it ; has a vivid look 
around, that shows how every member 
cannot be fed, and lapped, and dandled, and 
sung to; and is forced to issue the decree 
that out some-of the big family may go. 
A group is there, so the State sees, for 





example, that numbers seven ; that cannot 
live, unless the seven mouths of it get 
filling ; that cannot contrive for the seven 
mouths of it to get filling, because, at the 
sparest, there is only food enough for six. 
Shall the seventh die, then, or all the seven 
three-parts starve, to court disease, that 
way, as only dying delayed? No. Let 
some of the littl ones be permitted to 
earn, between them, what will provide that 
seventh portion ; when death will be driven 
out, and the rest must be received. It is 
known, all this, of course; it may be 
unnecessary to have put it, but-it is only 
abbreviated putting (as the best excuse for 
it) ; and after it, is it not easy to perceive 
how a nation can never be anything else 
but a paterfamilias built on larger lines, 
and how the provider for six children and 
the provider for sixty million children 
are met by difficulties that run precisely 
parallel? At the bare end lies the fact 
that there is a tragedy, of a more or less 
base or noble sort, behind every little 
Early Worker living; be he or she a 
worker at vestas, or at aught else. The 
small actors and actresses may be quite 
unconscious of this, may have young faces 
that furnish no hint or clue to it; for, on 
this world that is a stage, does every 
character know the precise purport of the 
part he is playing ? or have an exact per- 
ception of why he is on the boards at all ? 
In spite of that, if the circumstances 
could be known, it would be found that 
“father” cannot earn, or “father” will 
not earn, or “father ’’ spends too much or 
earns too little, or is dead and has his 
earning over; or the circumstances would 
be found to be that some one or another of 
these things is true of “mother;” and 
therein lies the tragedy, and the scene has 
begun. To carry out the stage simile, 
there is a stage-manager at this point; 
who has authority, and who wields it. 
The State it is again; and the State 
orders that performances are not to com- 
mence till such an hour, are, perforce, 
to close at such another; that exits shall 
be at Rr, at L, or of omnes, at a signal; 
that certain “ situations” may stand, but 
that others must be absolutely excised ; 
all with strictly arranged and rehearsed 
regularity. And does it seem too much, 
this careful, almost fussy, watching, in 
respect of a ring of children, notable only 
inasmuch as they are Early Workers ? 
Upon the surface, this possibly may be so. 
Let there be a look underneath, however, 
and it will be seen, since abuses have such 
power of growing, that each law and bye- 
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law is essential, and must be stoutly 
upheld. 

Now, a “vesta,” in the talk of this 
fourth quarter of this nineteenth century, 
is that new little refined match, that is of 
soft cotton in threads, stiffened with a 
waxen sousing, and tipped with a neat 
chocolate-coloured and phosphorescent 
head. The little thing is never more than 
an inch and a half in the best full length 
of it ; for the vigour of its own fire burns 
itself out before it has gone down a third 
of this stature; it could have no more 
re-lighting without the touch of the flame 
it was itself designed to give, and the 
remainder may just be flung away. If it 
were a span long, its fire-power would be 
no greater; if it were a span long, too, its 
sturdiness would be gone, and with its 
sturdiness its use; hence the limitation of 
the material given to it, and the firm 
adherence that limitation has. Taken in 
hand by the Early Worker of this sketch, 
it is exactly as has been described. There 
it is, a vesta, made. It has been handed 
out of the vast department in the vaster 
factory, its birthplace, that has planned 
the cotton of it and cut it; and handed 
out of the department that has waxened 
it; and of the third department, that has 
spread its chosen end with latent fire ; and 
now the little half-timer (girl) who is next 
upon the roll, is waiting, in a new and 
still vast department, and is called to take 
it through her especial operation. As she 
comes, she looks a very mite, in that 
gigantic whitewashed hall or work-shed ; 
in the midst of its capacious entrances, its 
lofty roof, its many windows, its bricked 
floor, its open side of ventilating wire-work, 
leading out on to a waste of mounds and 
grass-patches, lit up with a pleasant sun. 
She is Bohemian, of course, pure (or 
Arabian, if that term be preferred; the 
implication being, some amount of wild- 
ness, and some want of washing) ; she is 
ruddy and ragged, with red hair, that is 
rough and long, and streaming down her 
back ; with a rusty or russet frock, barely 
reaching to her knees; with boots and 
stockings more rusty still; with a face 
that is pretty, for all that, and that has a 
good warm colour on it, and hazel eyes of 
a quick bright look. Her age is ten or 
eleven, perhaps, as is the age of the most 
of her little fellow-workers, apparently, 
as they file up, and settle to their work; 
and she asks for no instant or moment 
of prelude, but has her hands quickly 
going, directly the order to do so has 
left her leader’s lips. And such as she 





is doing then, she will be doing an hour 
hence, a day hence, a week, a month. 
Her little trade has no variety. She is 
a “filler;” she is to fill vesta-boxes 
with vesta matches; and for the duties of 
a filler, there is but one interpretation 
and one method. The child picks up a box 
with her left hand, sweeps up a run of 
vestas with her right hand, and pops them 
in. Let that be presented to the mind 
again, and again. The child picks up a 
box with her left hand, sweeps up a run of 
vestas with her right hand, and pops them 
in. Thatis it. That is all. Nothing but 
the round of repetition would give the sense 
of it ; nothing but the simplest words would 
show the spare and most simple action. 
It is true, some of the boxes are of one 
sort and some of another. To meet this, 
some require a long sweep of vestas, and 
some a short sweep, and some several 
sweeps in succession; since some boxes 
are the little japanned ingenuities, sold at 
a penny each, vestas and all, that are pre- 
pared on purpose for the waistcoat pocket ; 
and some are larger, and oval, and of wood ; 
and some are smart with pretty colour 
and decoration; and some are quite tin 
packing-cases (comparatively speaking), 
constructed, it would seem, on the prin- 
ciple of providing the purchaser with 
match-power for a full centenarian life. 
But there the operation remains—the empty 
box, some sweeping, the full box; the 
empty box, some sweeping, the full box; as 
many times over as the half-time allowed 
from the Board-school gives the oppor- 
tunity for, and as many times over as must 
become weariness and monotony indeed. 
To lighten the sense of this, comes the 
cheerfulness of the work-shed, the whole- 
some air of it, the life that there is in its 
fine space. To lighten the sense of it, too, 
comes the knowledge that the children are 
paid for what they do “‘ piece-work,” which 
gives them the advantage and disadvantage 
of their energy, their loitering, or their 
lack of skill; comes the running talk of 
their little active and feminine tongues 
(permitted, since their own is the loss, if 
indulgence brings too much idleness, and 
since their empty trays are the best tell- 
tales and their best reminders) ; comes the 
knowledge and the dead certainty, just as 
in the case of some other Early Workers, 
that there is more healthful moral influence 
within the work-shed than there can pos- 
sibly be outside of it, and that, if fever 
and other physical evils are lying in wait 
for the children in their homes, they are 
little likely to fall a prey to them, from 
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what they breathe and imbibe whilst they 
are occupied here. Besides, there is a 
special reason why brightness and gaiety 
should seem to permeate a shed devoted to 
the fillers of vesta-boxes, and articles of a 
similar kind. Let the Early Worker be 
ever so careful, and let the ‘“‘ hands” who 
“feed” the Early Worker be ever so 
careful, as the vestas are put into the neat 
boxes, as the swift hand-sweeping is done 
to bring this about, some few vestas must 
fall to the ground, some few vestas must 
get trodden upon, the more nimbly, the 
more effectually; and “crack” is the 
smart explosion that follows the sharp 
tread, giving the perpetual air of a festive 
supper-party, where Christmas bon-bons 
have been procured in abundance, and are 
for ever being merrily pulled. It is “crack ” 
here, as the children have their fitting 
about to do; “crack” as they are wanted 
at this place; “crack,” as they have an 
errand at that; “‘ crack,” as their little 
light feet go; a double “crack,” inter- 
mingled with the talk; a triple “crack,” 
immediately at the side; a running 
streak of “crack,” bringing memories of 
rifle-practice, of Guy Fawkes, of other 
firework displays and celebrations, but 
bringing no stop to work or discipline, 
since the whole thing is known to be in- 
evitable, has been arranged for, and just 
begins with the “crack” and ends there, 
and is nothing more. Early Workers 
cannot find it a deterring accompaniment 
to Karly Work, though, can they, when they 
first enter an orderly filling-shed, and look 
round with strange eyes to get their ini- 
tiation P and as they can enjoy all this 
amount of gratuitous popping, too, and 
they have their school-fees paid for for 
them, and they can earn (according to 
their achievement) from two shillings and 
ninepence to five shillings and sixpence a 
week, their lot has been softened as much 
as present circumstances can let it be, and 
(as far as Early Work goes) does not call 
for serious lamentation. 

But it must be told now how it is that 
an Early Worker at vestas is able to take 
a vesta-box in the left hand, and to give 
one sweep of vestas with the right hand 
that shall let the box be filled. It is done 
by means of aclever framework of little 
tiny ledges, contrived on purpose to ob- 
viate all the clumsiness and slowness to the 
filler, of picking up and sorting and selec- 
tion. This framework is of wood, about 
two feet square, a very fine and small 
Venetian blind ; upon each miniature ledge, 
or lath, of it, is laid a row of vestas, heads 











outward, quite level and straight; these 
ledges move a little, as the little hand 
touches to give the collecting sweep, which 
frees the vestas, letting them be dislodged 
as easily as the hand goes; and when they 
are once gathered this way, heads all up, 
the transfer to the box is effected in a 
moment. From habit, too, an LHarly 
Worker knows precisely what length of 
the row of vestas will fill her box; she 
just sweeps her hand along that much and 
no more, sweeping it oftener than once, if 
the vestas are to lie in layers, and she 
meets with no difficulty, and no arduous 
task, and no unpleasantness, anywhere. 
Difficulties, indeed, or, rather, tediousness, 
has been overcome before the department 
of the little filler has been reached, and 
quite out of the sight and sound of her. 
It occurred, it is evident, when the vestas 
were first laid in upon the tiny ledges. 
But, even here, organisation can lessen 
troublesomeness, and organisation does 
by more than half; for the vestas, when 
put in, are not phosphorised,no selection 
is requisite consequently between end and 
end, and, when the laying has been done, 
it has served the double purpose of letting 
the filler follow with all the ease that 
has been described, and of letting the 
phosphorisation be effected, with one brush 
along the surface, or in one dip down into 
the fiuid, whichever may be the method 
found best to be pursued. And there is 
impressiveness in this, because of the good 
adaptation of it; to which further im- 
pressiveness comes when equally good 
adaptation is found in the form of the 
tables, or counters, at which the Early 
Workers stand. Some of these are run 
up along the sides of the shed, or hall, 
with the walls to form the background to 
them; the rest are placed in rows in the 
centre, are sixty or eighty feet in length, 
and double-sided; but all of them have 
their front edge shaped battlement-fashion, 
whereby a child is enabled to stand in each 
indentation or embrasure, in possession of 
a little work-shop, so to speak, of her own. 
In this she has her Venetian-blind-work of 
laid vestas poised up in front of her (look- 
ing a neat pigeon-holing of the dainty little 
articles; a sort of fairy assemblage of 
uniform treasures in a doll’s museum), she 
finds the place for her tray of filled boxes, 
requiring no effort to be reached, but 
closing her in conveniently, on her left 
hand. And the Early Worker at vestas 
has not to shut down the lids of her boxes, 
ever. This, which would lengthen her 
labour by imposing upon her another set 
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of actions, is done by an overlooker, or 
young forewoman, one of whom is at the 
end of each battlemented table, and up 
to whom all traysful of filled boxes are 
passed, that they may receive close in- 
spection. If boxes were presented for 
this, when shut up, it is clear there would 
be very little use in the presentation; for 
fillers are only half-timers; in the wake 
of which it follows that they are only 
quarter-taught, quarter-civilised, quarter- 
impressed or printed upon, poor little 
souls ; and under their young management 
and fingering, vestas might get anywhere 
rather than into vesta-boxes, with the 
result that vesta-purchasers, when they 
opened their box-lids, might open their 
own eyes at the same time, astonished. 

As much as this having been stated, it 
will have been remarked that, between 
Early Workers at vestas and those un- 
happy work-folk and working children 
who toil on at making wooden match- 
boxes—starving, poor souls, as surely as 
they toil—there must be a very distinct 
difference. There is. The young half- 
timers, whose little fingers move so nimbly 
among waxen vestas to the sound of a 
constant small fusillade, or feu-de-joie, 
pass to their half-day labour through wide 
gates, guarded by a porter’s lodge, as 
sightly and as well ordered as if they 
entered upon a country proprietor’s rich 
estate; they see before them stately build- 
ings, picturesque, of fine proportions, ex- 
cellently adapted to use; they cross an 
approach that is gravelled, grassed, stone- 
bordered, scrupulously kept. Passing 
under an archway flanked by spacious 
counting-houses, easy, smooth, hushed ; 
that must appear to the small people, in 
the quick glance they get, like a veritable 
palace; the Early Workers at vestas 
tread then upon brick instead of gravel, 
to stand the greater wear and tear; they 
walk by sheds of whirring machinery, filled 
with men and women feeding them, and 
lively with the men’s and women’s tongues; 
they are met by women carrying bundles 
of smoothly-shaven wood, split to the 
thinness and the polish of paper; and 
they see bales and tin-lined cases of other 
goods, and strong men lifting them, and 
waggons loading to carry them away. All 
is wealth, growth, taste to deck it, and a 
certain power, in the very creativeness of 
adaptability. With the poor creatures 
who paste paper on to wood, to make the 
square boxes that hold the common 
kitchen-match, the picture has varied 
points indeed. The pitiable case of these, 





however, is not to be touched on this 
occasion. The trade is distinct ; the train- 
ing is distinct ; as distinct as the circum- 
stances and the pay. It is enough to 
mention here that, in the poor streets lying 
far east, where factories are frequent, 
and under the shadow of which factory- 
hands must find their homes, women and 
children are to be noticed carrying back 
bundles of these boxes; made witha return 
journey in prospect, when they will be 
carrying back materials with which boxes 
are to be made again. Threepence a 
gross is the pay they get for these ; though 
each box has many pieces of paper and 
wood to make it, bringing up the total 
number of pieces that require handling 
and neat adjusting to much more than the 
one hundred and forty-four. The work 
is done at home, too, in confined space, 
in dirt, in wretchedness and squalor; and 
sighs come, and sadness, at the thought of 
it. Far better is it to be able to turn from 
this to the consoling fact that these poor 
toilers, equally with the Early Workers at 
vestas (and all Early Workers and Late 
Workers, living in their eastern district, 
and breathing their eastern air), enjoy 
one supreme advantage. This is their 
beautiful Victoria- park; planted right 
down in the midst of their poor homes. 
It is a fine sweep of many acres; it 
is thick with a thousand trees; it is 
lit up with the gleam of the water of 
several ornamental lakes; it gives the 
knowledge of the glory of unintercepted 
sky. There, down its noble avenues, 
along its well-rolled gravelled paths, the 
young Early Workers can go to their 
vesta-filling, the sadder match-box makers 
can carry to and fro their frail merchan- 
dise; alike, both sets of them, in unre- 
straint, in privilege, in the invigoration 
to spirit and to health. Put it that they 
live where the park does not come in 
as a part of their daily route, they can yet 
pass into the broad enclosure of it when 
work is over, when work is wanting, when 
it is Sunday, or holiday, and there is only 
part-work to be done. Once within, 
the whole landscape is their own; the 
whole beautiful breadth and colour. They 
are free to see, to breathe, to walk swift 
on, brightened, to stand taking in the 
lesson, to sit down and rest. And their 
habits have been thoroughly consulted in 
the arrangement of this splendid apportion- 
ment of recreation-ground; their needs 
have been seen to; their pleasures have been 
watched ; these have been brought here to 
their hand, that they may not lounge about 
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wearied, feeling lost, and resourceless, and 
indifferent, without the things to which 
they have been used. For instance, it has 
been observed that some overpowering 
(albeit unknown) interest is found in the 
perpetual taking of cheap glass portraits ; 
so photographers are allowed to rent 
booths, or huts, in Victoria Park, and 
“sitters” may go in, and come out again, 
copied in miniature, and set round with 
copper binding, as many times as they 
like, or as their wages can afford. Then, 
it has been observed that much diversion, 
otherwise stimulus, otherwise nutrition, 
comes from the absorption of penny ices ; 
accordingly, the facades of the odd little 
refreshment shades, studded at every turn, 
are embellished with notifications that 
these inexpensive, if unsatisfying, luxuries, 
can be at once obtained. Again, smoking 
is known to give solace and occupation, 
and may be permitted, where solace is 
scarce, and occupation difficult to be 
found; a nice limit, just and proper. 
Known is it, also, that forethought does 
not exist, much, in some minds, and that 
fore-purveying cannot be done, much, by 
short purses; it is set forth, therefore, on 
the same facades to the refreshment-sheds, 
that good stocks are kept of cigars and 
tobacco, genuine and foreign. It is sin- 
gular enough, this, in contrast with the 
arrangements in the parks of the richer 
part of the metropolis. By these it is de- 
cided that an occasional gate-house, dis- 
playing no enticements whatever, can 
furnish the unexciting biscuit and ginger- 
bread for which appetite may come, or the 
curds and whey so eminently genial and 
satisfactory. By these arrangements, like- 
wise, it is ordained that violet and orange 
blowing-balls, outside the pale, and stacks 
of penny chairs within, are to be the 
most alluring articles for outlay. But, 
to account for this, a strong point must 
be noticed. Factory-folks at vestas, at 
match-boxes, at all else, speaking of them 
in the mass, “‘make a day of it” when 
they can “make” anything beyond a 
mere passage through their park at all; 
factory-folks, therefore, still speaking of 
them in the mass, require provender 
for the day they make, and require the 
airier and rarer condiments and assist- 
ances (to them a treat) that distinguish 
“‘made” days from others less recreative 
in the calendar. Thisis because factory- 
folks cannot take picnics and organise 
them, as would be done by folks of a 
better class. They are so much in the 
necessity of living from hand to mouth; 





they have (on proper Darwinian prin- 
ciples) a strong power developed in them 
of living from hand to mouth; and, in- 
stead of thinking they may possibly want 
curious crimson cakes, three or four a 
penny, and smashed tub-loads of Tafilat 
dates, at so much an ounce, and, as this is 
so, of providently becoming the owners of 
curious crimson cakes and Tafilat dates 
beforehand, in anticipation, it is both less 
mental labour to them, and less physical 
exertion, to buy these or similar delicacies 
upon the spot ; and, by the wise consider- 
ation before alluded to, these things (with 
a certain reservation) are kindly allowed 
to be there, in the park, upon the spot, so 
that the buying can be done. And there 
is another point. At the East-end there is 
but one park; at the West they form a 
nearly continuous group, or belt. One 
ark is for one thing, one for another, a 
third for a third, a fourth for something 
else still—broad distinctions, pretty gene- 
rally kept, although they originated at 
first, curious as they are, from intuition 
may be, certainly from no commis- 
sioners’ law. As the result from which 
it comes that the one enclosure of 
the East has to be the whole of the 
West enclosures combined. It is the flat, 
plain field of Regent’s-park for its congre- 
gation of cricketers ; forty acres of it being 
in constant use this way, and these forty 
acres having had once as many as a hru- 
dred and twenty-eight wickets pitched in 
them in one day. It is the long south 
strip of Hyde-park, by the Serpentine, 
for its eager bathers, who mustered, one 
sunny Sunday morning, over twelve 
thousand; who leap in to the number 
of one thousand daily; and who are 
allowed four hours for their enjoyment, 
beginning every morning at four o'clock. 
It is Primrose-hill, for some parts of its 
(allowed) raggedness, and for its gym- 
nasium; every inch of which is used for 
the little Arabs to roll upon in ecstasies of 
delight, or for them to climb up, leap up, 
jump at, hang to, cling to, as their merri- 
ment and their powers lead. It is the 
Zoological-gardens, for its odd Robinson 
Crusoe-like umbrella-huts to sit in; for 
its rustic refreshment-sheds that might 
well lead on to the bear-pit; for its ever 
vigorous cackle of duck and drake. It is 
St. James’s-park, for its flat waters and 
small islands, and overhanging evergreens 
and skimming boats; it is Kew, for its 
peep of a pagoda; it is the Horticul- 
tural-gardens, for its ornamental red- 
brick arcade, with bizarre terra-cotta 
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colamns; it is Regent’s-park again, for 
the flat black wooden palings that enclose 
it, for the broad drives that intersect it, 
for the large orchestra to protect the band. 
It is itself though, it must be said, for 
several characteristic features. It has a 
magnificent and costly drinking fountain, 
rich with sculpture, the gift of that excellent 
lady, the Baroness Burdett Coutts, ever 
ready with thoughtful help for the inhabit- 
ants of the East-end; its paths are kept 
within their proper confines, not by iron 
hoops, or merely by their own neat planning, 
but by dwarf hedges of quickset and privet, 
only a foot high ; trade is allowed in it (in 
summer), that is prosperous and fair-like, 
in large high safe swings; and notices are 
fixed up near the gates, “Do not let the 
children walk upon the seats.” It is itself, 
too, for lovely clusters of rhododendrons, 
azaleas, ilex, pine, hawthorn, laburnums, 
yew, massed together in harmony that no 
nobleman’s estate could surpass; it is 
itself for its rockeries, crept over by 
ivy, periwinkle, saxifrage, campanula, 
sedum ; it is itself for its spiked yuccas, 
its monkey-plants, its red-leaved dragon- 
trees, its wide and beautiful avenues of 
elms and limes, as well as for its small 
garden-loads of drying linen close up to 
its pales. Spring-flowers are there— 
tulips, crocuses, narcissus; annuals are 
planted out in the season; curiosities 
are represented, like the maiden-hair 
tree (introduced from China in 1754), like 
the Ailanthus glandulosus, the Tree of 
Heaven. Altogether, it is a pity there are 
not botanical lectures instituted in the 
Park—on the model of Dean Stanley’s, to 
working-men, in Westminster Abbey—to 
be delivered out there on the ground; the 
professor with his moving audience, lead- 
ing them from tree to tree. Match-box 
makers could be shown the growth of the 
wood they toil over; veneerers could see 
the gray catalpa, the red cherry-tree, the 
pale sophora they apply so daintily to their 
work; dyers could be made acquainted 
with the barks from which they get their 
dyes; turners, with the box, hornbeam, 
Chili pine, juniper, and a long list of 
others they are so busy with at their lathes. 
It would fatigue, as well as seem a fable, 
if there were enumerated here a tenth part 
of the shrubs, and plants, and trees that 
are in Victoria-park (equally with the 
West-end parks) for the Early Workers at 
vestas and at other things to see: cedar, 
syringa, cypress, spurge, lavender, spruce, 
birch, oak, maple, ling, Pampa grass, Ken- 
tucky coffee, spirea, willow, sycamore, 





indigo, locust tree, sweet bay, Siberian 
pea, are but an indication of them. It was 
said, a few years ago, in pity, when the 
match-makers came over to the West, to 
urge Parliament not to tax their wares, that 
they were such strangers to the fine and 
unused quarters they had absolutely to ask 
their way. It is quite possible that if West- 
end people went to Victoria-park, West- 
end people might not be thorough masters 
of where they were, or thorough masters 
of all that has been put there to ponder 
over either. For all of which, Early 
Workers at vestas and the like may get 
up to this fair knowledge; and may get 
up to the full enjoyment of it, when edu- 
cation has been so long the fashion that it 
has grown to be properly adjusted. 


DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN, 


BY DUTTON COOK, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE,” “‘ HOBSON'S 
oHoicE,” &c, &, 
BOOK IV. THE FURTHER CONFESSION OF DORIS, 
CHAPTER il. OUR HOME. 

We were to return to London on the 
morrow. It was very hard to quit the 
beautiful sea—to end our brief honeymoon, 
with its delicious idleness, its exquisite 
sunshine, its intensity of happiness; but 
the little purse held very little. We dared 
not be wasteful of our scanty funds. 
London is always viewed as a land of 
promise by those who are absent from it. 
It seemed to signify in our case a further 
supply of money—employment at least, 
and the means of earning subsistence. 
I was urgent that we should return; 
it was our most prudent course. I 
felt that we must face straightway the 
difficulties of our future life; it availed 
not to shirk the encounter. The longer 
it was deferred, the less heart we should 
have for it. Already, perhaps, the thril- 
ling tenderness, the dreamy sweetness of 
our honeymoon had unfitted us somewhat 
for conflict with the stern, grim, work-a- . 
day world. 

It was our last night by the sea. We 
stood at the pier-head watching the waves 
as they seemed to sport with the moon- 
light; now rising to win crests of silver 
from the broad rich rays poured down in 
a flood upon the surface of the waters, and 
now burying themselves in the curvin 
shadows that streaked and furrowed the 
lustrous expanse. The sky was luminously 
clear; the stars shone palely beside the 
brilliant moon; it was almost as light as 
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day, and the shadows thrown upon the 
white flagstones of the pier were curiously 
definite and sharp-edged. The Calais 
packet was moored alongside the pier, 
puffing forth alternate curling clouds of 
white steam and black smoke. There was a 
curious combination of noises. The waters 
lapped and gurgled; the wooden gang- 
ways jarred and grated against the granite 
stairs; the engines groaned, and roared, 
and panted; the cordage creaked; the flag 
flapped and rustled at the mast-head. 

I had been leaning upon Paul’s arm, 
looking down upon the steamer below. 
I turned suddenly and found that a tall 
man, wearing a fur cap and a long coat 
buttoned to the neck, stood on the other 
side of my husband, and was whispering 
something into his ear, while pretending to 
receive a light from his cigarette. We 
knew no one in Dover; we had formed no 
acquaintance, had spoken to no living soul, 
save only the servants of the hotel. In 
my surprise I was about to exclaim, when 
I was restrained by the pressure of Paul’s 
hand. Another moment, and the man in 
the cloak had departed. We turned in an 
opposite direction, and were standing pre- 
sently at the pier-head again. 

“Who was that, Paul ? ” 

“Hush! Speak softly. You did not 
recognise him? ” 

“No. Havel ever seen him before: 

“Yes. But once before. You do not 
remember? You are sure? He was one 
of the witnesses of our marriage.” 

. “ Ah, you told me his name—M. Bonu- 
chardon ?” 

“ Hush! Bouchardon—that is his name. 
Still you did not know him ?” 

“No. His cap hid his face in part. 
And he looks different altogether. Stay, 
he wore a large moustache.” 

“Yes. His moustache has gone—deeply 
regretted.” He laughed a little as he said 
this. ‘Poor Alcide was so proud of his 
moustache, and with reason; it was a fine 
moustache—it was a real ornament to his 


9” 


‘ face, and it was a screen to his mouth, 


which is not beautiful. But the sacrifice 
was necessary. Alcide represents an En- 
glish commercial traveller—he is journey- 
ing to Paris, to Lyons, to Marseilles, on 
the part of a Birmingham house.” 

“‘ He is in business, then ? ” 

For the moment I really thought that 
he was speaking seriously. 

“Yes, he has fire-arms to sell, and he 
has instructions to buy clocks.” 

* French clocks ? ” . 

“Yes. French clocks—so that we in 





England may always know what time it is 
in Paris.” 


“Ah! lLTunderstand now. He also is 
@ conspirator.” 
“Hush, Doris! For Heaven’s sake, do 


not speak so loud.” 

Quite unconsciously I had raised my 
voice. 

We had turned, and were walking down 
the pier. As we came near the position of 
the steamboat, I perceived M. Bouchardon 
pacing to and fro, smoking a cigar. We 
walked past him, brashing the skirts of 
his long coat; but no token of recognition 
was now interchanged. It seemed as 
though he and my husband were com- 
plete strangers to each other. And I noted 
that M. Bouchardon really looked very 
like an Englishman. He had assumed 
spectacles, his hair was brushed into points 
at the corners of his eyes, and he wore 
short triangular whiskers. 

Half an hour afterwards, and from the 
windows of the hotel we could see the 
packet steaming out of the harbour, plung- 
ing into the moonlit waves beyond. The 
little vessel looked as though it were cut 
out of black paper, when seen in profile 
against the bright background of silver 
sea. 

“Poor Bouchardon,” murmured Paul 
compassionately. 

“ He is in danger? ” 

“ Possibly.” Then he added with a 
langh, “And he suffers much from sea- 


sickness. Still he Grosses the Channel, as 
you see. . Really Alcide is something of a 
martyr.” 


“He was obliged to go.” 

“Well, yes; he was sent for.” 

“ He will return ?” 

“That is more than I can say. 
return depends upon so many things.” 

“This conspiracy,” I said querulously ; 
“when will it end—and how?” 

“Tt will end,” he answered gravely, 
“ with the fall of the French monarchy or 
with the death of the conspirators. But 
even if we perish, the cause will live—for 
it is a just cause, and justice is eternal. 
In the end, right will prevail. We need 
have no fear on that score. There will be 
suffering, no doubt; every revolution has 
its victims. You know the proverb—one 
cannot make omelettes without breaking 
eggs! Well, it is always a question, who 
are to be the broken eggs, and who are to 
enjoy the omelette. Time will tell us 
that.” 

I said no more about the conspiracy 
just then. In trath, I wearied of it, and 
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it pained me. It was something that came 
between us, like an iron curtain sundering 
me from Paul. I had been very indiffe- 
rent about it in the first instance—it was 
so natural that an exile should be hostile 
to the country he had been compelled to 
quit—but now it had become a thing of 
moment to me, the exile having become 
my husband. I began to dread and to 
detest it. 

On the following morning we left Dover 
for London. 

We secured inexpensive lodgings—two 
rooms on the second-floor—in the New- 
road, near Euston-square. And now the 
weather changed ; the summer seemed to 
vanish suddenly ; it became cold and dark, 
wet, and very, very dreary. 

The prospect from our windows was far 
from cheering. We surveyed the dull 
New-road with its interminable procession 
of rattling cabs, and lumbering carts, and 
crawling omnibuses, its stunted shops, and 
shabby little gardens, wherein nothing 
seemed to grow but ragged clumps of 
dusty evergreens, affording shelter to 
numberless gaunt-looking London cats. 
Below us was the yard of a stone-mason 
or statuary, who dealt in funereal urns 
and emblems, tombstones and churchyard 
monuments, with a sprinkling of fountains 
and figures, shepherds and shepherdesses, 
gods and goddesses, of the tea-garden 
sort. The monotonous grinding sound of 
the sawing of stones for ever oppressed 
our ears. If I looked out I always saw 
two men, like clock-work figures, their 
movements were repeated so regularly, 
and so unvaryingly, sitting in crouched 
attitudes, and, from the wooden sentry- 
boxes they occupied, pushing to and fro 
the large square framework, the knife or 
saw of which cut through the great stone 
blocks before them. Other workmen were 
employed with mallet and chisel, chipping 
and shaping the stones, carving inscrip- 
tions upon them, or polishing their sur- 
faces. The whole scene is curiously im- 
pressed upon my mind. I remember it 
even to its most trivial incident and ingre- 
dient. I close my eyes, and it rises before 
me distinct in every particular; until I 
seem to hear again the sounds of sawing, 
and chipping, and grinding, and the voices 
of the men at work upon the gravestones. 
I so often sat at the window looking into 
the mason’s yard. I sat there hour after 
hour in that wretched rainy weather, wait- 
ing and watching for I knew not what— 
timorous and dejected, I scarce knew why. 

And yet I had some reason to be sad. 





It seemed clear that we were to be very, 
very poor; that I was to look for no better 
home than I now occupied—the cheap 
and rather soiled lodgings in the New- 
road. It was difficult to think of it really 
as a home. I had known, of course, all 
along that we needs must be poor. But 
certainly I had thought of a more pictu- 
resque poverty than ours seemed ever 
likely to become. It was with a heart- 
sinking which I could not control I mused 
sometimes over the more unattractive side 
of our method of life. Yet I tried hard 
to cheer Paul, to conceal from him my 
inclination towards despondency. But 
our means were now very limited; our 
prospects far from hopeful. 

Paul had gone out, notwithstanding the 
dull cold weather, in search of employ- 
ment. I sat alone at the window rolling 
up cigarettes for him. He had taught me 
how to make them, and had complimented 
me upon my skill. But, indeed, there 
was no difficulty in the matter, and Paul 
was not critical. He was content to smoke 
even my most shapeless and bungling first 
attempts. 

I had written to Basil from Dover. I 
wrote to him again on our arrival in 
London. Somehow, I could not write to 
Nick. 

I cannot admit that my affection for my 
brothers had diminished; but certainly 
it seemed shadowed, cast into the back- 
ground, by the greatness of my love for 
my husband. For a time, indeed, I will 
confess that I had almost forgotten them. 
But my mind had been so occupied by my 
marriage. Thought of Paul had ousted 


all thought of others—had numbed my © 


memory. It had retired as a wave retires, 
to return with greater force. I now felt 
very anxious to see Basil. I knew I could 
rely upon his sympathy—upon his in- 
dulgent consideration. Of Nick I was 
somewhat apprehensive ; I persuaded my- 
self that he would show himself unusually 
obtuse—would require explanations and 
excuses, would be hard and interrogative, 
and, altogether, aggravating. Any very 
cordial understanding between Nick and 
Paul seemed to me unlikely. 

Presently Paul returned, tired, and wet, 
and disappointed. I hastened to him with 
his slippers and a change of clothes. 

“You have not seen Mr. Plumer?” I 
knew that he had been to see his patron, 
as he called him, the Hon. Pierce Plumer. 


“No. He has left London. I had for- 
gotten. It is the time of year when people, 
who are fashionable and rich, leave London 
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for some weeks. Mr. Plumer was sure | If you ever need help, such help as I can 
to be away. He is at Baden, it seems. | give you shall be yours always—do not 
Happy man! He has money for the tables, | scruple to ask it of me. Be assured that I 
although they say here in London that he | am always your friend—your faithful and 
is much embarrassed ; that he has incurred | devoted friend—Ricuarp LEVERIDGE.” 
heavy losses on the turf. Let us hope that} A postscript followed. ‘“ I do not ask to 
he- may win at Baden; that he may win/see you. I feel that my presence might 
money enough to appear creditably as my | pain you, might even be odious to you. 
patron once again.” Yet I will trust that is not so. For I 
“ You are not angry, Paul ? ” cannot but look forward to our meeting 
“No; not angry, dearest. But I cannot|again. Indeed, Doris, I must see you 
help feeling rather bitter. It is only the| before I die; and I am an old man; I 
old story. There is so much injustice in | never felt how old until now. You will 
the world. Property is unfairly divided. | try and think yourself my daughter, and 
Why are we poor? Why are these others | will let me see you—at no very distant 
so rich? Iask but to be allowed to live—| date. Meanwhile, Doris, God bless you; 
it is not so much to ask; and, that I may|and may you be happy—very happy. 
live, I ask for payment for my labour. For, | R. L.” 
Heaven knows, I am willing tolabour; but! There was no word about my husband. 
these are cruel times. The labourer isnot; I had scarcely finished reading this 
now held worthy of his hire. He may | letter, when the door opened abruptly, 
work and starve; he cannot work and | and someone entered. It was dusk, and 
live. For none will pay him the wages he | for the moment I could scarcely see who 


has earned.” it was. 
‘You are not going out again, Paul ?” “Doris!” cried a voice I knew at once. 
‘“‘T must, dearest. I have to write a * Basil!” 


Paris letter for Mr. Grisdale. I must go| I flew to hisarms. How glad I was to 

down to Soho and study the journals, and | see him! A moment before, I could not 

pick up news, if I can. Good-bye, dearest. | have believed that his coming would so 

Meantime, a cigarette. I will.come back | rejoice my heart. It seemed as though I 

soon, very soon.” had not seen him for years. So much had 
In his absence there arrived a large box | happened since we had parted. 

addressed to “Madame Riel.” As 7—* ——— 

scarcely knew myself by that name. e 

may sight Of it, sent the colour to | PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 

my cheeks in a most unaccountable way. . ; 
The box contained everything I had ioft | Gn Monday, the Sad of July, will by 

in Powis-place—clothes, books, drawings, peblichel the 

all my belongings indeed, including “the' EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 

engaged ring,” and other little articles of | = 


jewellery that had been given to me from | 
time to time by Mr. Leveridge. These were | ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 














placed together in a separate parcel, accom- | CONSISTING OF 

panied by a note that seemed tremulously SEVENTY-TWO PAGES 
written—I knew it to be Mr. Leveridge’s | (The amount of Three Regular Numbers), stitched 
hand. I had purposely left these behind in a wrapper, 

me, feeling indeed that I had forfeited all 

honest title tothem. The note ran: “ My ones CEES, ; 

dear Child,—You must keep these things. And containing Complete Stories by 

I cannot. They are really yours; the WILKIE COLLINS 


gifts of a faithful old friend who unwit- 
tingly caused you much pain, but who yet AND OTHER POPULAR WRITERS. 
hopes that you will think kindly and gene- | = = = 
rously of him, for indeed his heart is full Arrangements have been made for the commence ment, 
of tenderness for you. Forgive me, Doris. in October, of 
What I dreamt of could not be. I see} A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
that now. I only am to blame. I do so BY 

hope, my child, that you will be happy. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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